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Effects of Corporate Organization 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Corporate organization is devised to bring about in society 
something of the balance, harmony and proportion which charac- 
terize an organism. One of its first aims will be to do away with 
the excessive inequalities that are the logical result of unrestrained 
economic power, to break up the unwholesome centralization of 
industry, and to put an end to the domination of financial power. 
Though corporate organization extends to all fields of human 
endeavor, at present interest centers particularly on such organi- 
zation as applied to the two factors coéperating in production, 
capital and labor. Here the end is to overcome the cleavage and 
antagonism existing between the two and to secure harmonious 
relations which will benefit the parties concerned as well as 
society in general. 

Though corporate organization of industry does not imply the 
abolition of the wage system, it certainly intends to end the pro- 
letarian condition of the worker. Two things make the pro- 
letarian: insecurity and dependence. From these follows as an 
unfortunate corollary the inability to rise to a better position in 
society. This evil situation is remedied by occupational organi- 
zation, since it furnishes the worker security and likewise gives 
him a voice in the management of industry. As a consequence, 
it leaves the door open to him for advancement. Father von 
Nell-Breuning, S.J., says on this subject: ‘Corporate order does 
not touch upon the separation of capital and labor. In so far, 
therefore, capitalistic economy as understood by the Encyclical 
is entirely possible also in a corporate order of human society. 
However, the establishment of the right order for human society 
eliminates from the separation of capital and labor that side which 
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makes it so unbearable at present; it makes full-fledged and fully 
qualified professional members of those who by their labor add to 
production, and thus to the common contribution to the welfare 
of society; thereby it restores them to the nation; it assures them 


of their standing in society, something that has become lost.’! 
Although a salaried man may not have any private property and 


depend entirely on his salary, still his status is not that of a 
proletarian because his position is guaranteed to him and he is 
not totally dependent. That is exactly what occupational or- 
ganization will do for the worker and so lift him out of his pro- 
letarian dependence. It does not matter much whether security 
comes from the possession of property or from social status. The 
latter kind of security is essentially compatible with the condition 
of a wage-earner. Thus, Dr. Goetz Briefs writes: ‘“The status 
of a wage-worker in society is not proletarian so long as he enjoys 
security of employment, coupled with a just wage and the 
possibility to rise in the social scale. A wage-worker need not 
necessarily be a proletarian.... The wage-system, intrinsically, 
is unobjectionable from both a moral and a social point of view... . 
Again it is possible to conceive a wage-system granting wage- 
workers the opportunity to pass to another, better economic 
station in life, just as in medieval times apprentices and journey- 
men ultimately became masters in their craft. There would be 
no reason to apply the term proletarian to those working under 


such conditions.’’? 
On the other hand, however, there will also be a wide distribu- 


tion of the ownership of the means of production. This will tend 
still more towards the removal of the proletarian character of the 
worker. It will be made possible for every member of the oc- 
cupational group to acquire an interest in the working capital. 
In this there are no socialistic or collectivistic implications, and 
the ownership at which occupational organization aims is basically 
different from that of socialistic syndicalism. Thus, ample mar- 
gin is left for the play of the natural motives of self-interest and 
for the exercise of initiative. For the display of thrift there will 
likewise be full opportunity. There naturally will be those who 
have no desire for advancement and who have no ambition to 


1 “Reorganization of Social Economy” (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
2 “Have We a Proletarian Problem?” in Centralblatt and Social Justice (1937). 
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share in the ownership of the instruments of production. These, 
though they are secure in their employment and assured of the 
things required for decent living, block their own progress. This 
is inevitable because no social arrangement can transform human 
nature. In contrast with a socialistic regime, occupational or- 
ganization holds out sufficient incentives to call forth individual 
effort, though it does not make the prizes to be won high enough 
to override all moral considerations and to stimulate greed beyond 
the possibility of resistance. The social impulses which form 
part of man’s native endowment as much as his egotistical tend- 
encies will be supported and reinforced by appropriate organiza- 
tion. The group will be a reality, and it will be capable of arous- 
ing loyalty and devotion. An actually existing corporate or- 
ganization constitutes an appeal to inborn social instincts, and 
will bring them to fuller development. This loyalty to the group 
will blossom forth especially as membership in the group has been 
freely chosen. After all, man’s social inclinations need a chance 
in order to grow, but in the present order there is nothing to which 
they could attach themselves. 

The greater the community of life prevailing within the group, 
the greater will also be the social spirit which develops within it. 
The vocational group now will consist in a community of life 
that extends far beyond the mere tasks of production. Other 
activities will be shared, and the more there are of such activities, 
the stronger will the mutual social bonds grow. There will be 
common educational and cultural interests, all of which will be 
so many new ties to bind the members together in a closer fellow- 
ship of life. Thus, a strong group consciousness will emerge, 
evoked and fostered by the many social contacts. Man becomes 
social in mind when he lives socially; he becomes unsocial in 
proportion as he lives in isolation. The group life will beget the 
group spirit. Social sentiment must have a physical basis, and 
the vocational group with its manifold social interrelations pro- 
vides a very favorable soil for the development of a strong and 
vivid social sense. Of course, there must be an initial fund of 
social sentiment to start with, but this will be reacted upon by 
the existing order and come to full fruition. Men living in 
association spontaneously begin to experience neighborly feelings 
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towards one another for the simple reason that the social instinct 
is overwhelmingly powerful in man and will come to the fore unless 
it is unduly hampered. In this sense Father von Nell-Breuning 
speaks of a cumulative effect of organization and says: ‘‘The 
corporative order of society and economics also presupposes a more 
perfect moral behavior by all concerned, but at the same time makes 
it possible and simplifies it. Corporative economics cannot, of 
course, be accomplished with people who believe in class struggle 
and are filled with class hatred and envy. But the creation of 
corporate order overcomes class disunion, makes class struggle 
unnecessary, and thus does away with class hatred and envy.’ 
That is to say, a social institution exerts an educational influence 
and socializes men if they are not totally devoid of neighborly 
sentiments. In an occupational group the closeness of the as- 
sociation which the common tasks produce will create a true 
spirit of solidarity which could not arise in men who are not 
brought into intimate contacts by a common function. 


Industry Must Bear Its Own Burdens 


The groups in question will attain to a relative self-sufficiency 
and adequately care for the various needs of their members. 
Within these groups provision will be made for unemployment, 
sickness, old age, disability and the other ordinary vicissitudes 
of fortune. Except in very extraordinary circumstances it will 
not be necessary to have recourse to State help. This is mani- 
festly much better, since the smaller group can handle the problem 
of relief much more expeditiously and economically than a central 
authority. We may also presume that assistance will be imparted 
in a more humane and friendlier fashion, because men in the 
group are animated by neighborly sentiments not unlike those 
that prevail between the members of a family. As it is now, in- 
dustry throws its burdens on society, and when it has used up 
the worker leaves him to the kindness of others but itself assumes 
no further responsibility. Ina really organized society the worker 
belongs to his group for better or worse. It cannot simply dis- 
card him, and absolve itself of all responsibility towards him. 
This matter of social security is most intimately bound up with 


3 Op. cit. 
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organization. It constituted a prominent feature of medieval 
guild organization, and will naturally be revived in connection 
with the vocational order. The group within limits will be self- 
sustaining, and this means that it must be able to minister to 
the material needs of all who belong to it. The earnings of 
industry, if not unfairly appropriated by a few, will be sufficient 
to maintain all who join in the process of production in decent 
comfort. The form which this assistance will assume will most 
likely be that of a pension or an annuity which burdens the com- 
munity only for the time the beneficiary lives. At the time of 
death, therefore, the claim ceases and thus does not become a 
perpetual lien on society as in a capitalistic society. The so- 
called ‘‘dead hand” cannot lay its heavy weight on the vocational 
group. 

At ever so many points, thus, the life of the individual touches 
the life of the group; there exists between the group and the 
individual a real identity of interest; the group is an extension of 
the self and aids in its fuller realization; the community lives in 
the consciousness of the individual. Loyalty and devotion to such 
a social body spontaneously grow up, and the members would 
work for the benefit and advancement of the group in the pros- 
perity of which they shared. It is impossible to conceive of 
similar sentiments in relation to the capitalistic organization of 
industry. There is in the vocational group a real social element 
which holds the group together and is actually experienced in the 
consciousness of the members. This inner consciousness leads to 
social activities. The process is described by O. von Gierke as 
follows: ‘‘What outer experience teaches us is confirmed by inner 
experience, because the reality of the social life of the community 
exists also in our consciousness. It is an inner experience for us 
to find the place for our Ego in a highly developed social life. We 
feel ourselves to be self-contained units, but we also feel that we 
are part of a whole which lives and acts within us. Take away 
our relation to nation and State, to religious bodies or churches, 
to profession and family and all kinds of unions and guilds, and 
we should not know ourselves, in the miserable remnant that 
should remain. When we realize this, we understand that all 
these things do not mean mere chains and bonds for us, but that 
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they represent a psychic chain of experiences affecting our inner- 
most life and forming an integral part of our being. We become 
conscious of the fact that part of the impulses directing our actions 
emanates from the sense of community in us, and that we are 


living the life of social beings.’’* It is difficult for the modern 
mind to attain to the conception of the social as an objective 


reality and something good in itself though not apart from the 
members. Our modern conceptions of the social are too artificial 
and too legalistic. Rationalism and Liberalism have robbed the 
concept and reduced it to little more than a legal fiction. What 
we need in this respect is a true realism which imparts to society 
and the occupational group an objective value and entity. The 
vocational organization cannot, therefore, be conceived after the 
manner of a stock company, which in no sense establishes a social 
bond between the shareholders but merely produces greater com- 
binations of money. Quite appropriately such combinations are 
called in French sociétés anonymes, because the personal element 
does not enter into them and they only bear upon things. The 
vocational organization emphasizes the human side; it is an 
association of men and the basis of the organization is human 
interest. 


The Personal Bond 


The Papal Program stresses the inner bond, the spirit that 
unites men in a common task and service. It is not the function 
merely that brings them together, but rather the inborn social 
tendency which inclines men to help one another. In this em- 
phasis on the spirit Christian solidarism differs vitally from Com- 
munism, which also unites men in a very close union but ac- 
complishes this by subordinating the individuals to things, to 
functions, to the plant, to the machine. In the communistic 
society we, therefore, have something which resembles the beehive 
and the ant colony. In these there is perfect organization, but 
on the basis of physiological function and adaptation. Such a 
conception will naturally be foreign to any social philosophy that 
puts value on the dignity of human personality and will not allow 
man to be used as a means. In this sense Dr. Christ says: 


4 “Das Wesen der menschlichen Verbande” (Berlin). 
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“Not the process of production but the men who produce must 
first be organized. One must not begin from above, from the 
State, nor from below, from the product, but everything must 
revolve around the natural hub of creation, man.’’® 

If this is the case, the vital matter is the infusing of social sen- 
timents into the hearts of men, for men who are not social- 
minded cannot be socialized. From whatever point we approach 
our question, we always return to the same conclusion, namely, 
that a new social order is impossible without an inner reformation 
of man. And according to the Holy Father justice is not enough, 
but charity is also required to bring about a true union among 
men. Very explicitly he writes: ‘‘Now, in effecting this reform, 
charity, ‘which is the bond of perfection,’ must play a leading 
part. How completely deceived are those inconsiderate re- 
formers who, zealous only for commutative justice, proudly dis- 
dain the help of charity. ... For, justice alone, even though 
most faithfully observed, can remove indeed the cause of social 
strife, but can never bring about a union of hearts and minds. 
Yet, this union, binding men together, is the main principle of 
stability in all institutions, no matter how perfect they may seem, 
which aim at establishing social peace and promoting mutual aid. 
In its absence, as repeated experiences prove, the wisest regula- 
tions come to nothing. Then only will it be possible to unite 
all in harmonious striving for the common good, when all sections 
of society have the intimate conviction that they are members of 
a single family and children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
further that they are ‘one body in Christ and every one members 
one of another,’ so that ‘if one member suffer anything, all mem- 
bers suffer with it.’ ’”® 

Men count in this question of social reform. It is their per- 
sonal attitude which matters. The spirit, the sense of corporate 
responsibility, the sentiment of fellowship, welds the members 
together, but a spirit does not reside in things. It can have its 
habitat only in men. In the souls of men, therefore, must arise 
a corporate aspiration for objective righteousness, that is, a 
righteousness which has become concrete in an actual order. 


5 “Wie die berufstandliche Ordnung einzefiihrt werden kann,” in Centralblatt (1934). 
6 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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So, the Sovereign Pontiff writes: ‘To that end all the institu- 
tions of public and social life must be imbued with the spirit of 
justice, and this justice must above all be truly operative, must 
build up a juridical and social order able to pervade all economic 
activity. Social charity should be, as it were, the soul of this 
order, and the duty of the State will be to protect and defend it 
effectively. ... If then the members of the social body be thus 
reformed, and if the true directive principle of social and economic 
activity be thus reéstablished, it will be possible to say, in a sense, 
of this body what the Apostle said of the Mystical Body of Christ: 
‘The whole body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by 
what every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the meas- 
ure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying 
of itself in charity.’ ’”’ 

It is to be remarked that the Supreme Pontiff here for the first 
time refers to the idea of the Mystical Body of Christ. Patently, 
therefore, he does not make this concept the source of his reason- 
ing, but what he has so far said on the corporate order of society 
is based on rational principles. This is of some importance, as 
there have been made attempts of late to base sociology on re- 
vealed truth. Faith in this matter may of course serve as an 
inspiration and as a negative norm, but it does not furnish the 
principles on which a social theory can be erected. We are glad 
to have Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., with us in this 
matter. Warning against confusion, he says: ‘“‘When every- 
thing the Pope demands here will have been realized, then ‘it 
will be possible to say, in a sense, what the Apostle said of the 
Mystical Body of Christ.’ Here forthefirst time the Popeintroduces 
the idea of the Mystical Body of Christ. In recent years people in 
Germany have been frequently confronted by this idea. Vari- 
ously interpreted, it has formed the pretext for so many things 
that we have become set against it. It was intended to develop 
a Christian social doctrine based upon this idea of the corpus 
Christi mysticum; Christian Solidarism was even blamed for op- 
posing this idea and trying to build its social doctrine upon a 
purely natural foundation. The Pope himself proceeds along the 
lines of Christian Solidarism. This has been brought out in the 


7 Loc. cat. 
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interpretation of the Encyclical’s title, as well as in the introduc- 
tion to the paragraph dealing with the new social order. Pius 
XI, as has been said, bases his social doctrine upon a foundation 
of natural reasoning rather than the truth of revelation. How 
far the Pope is from developing his social doctrine out of the 
doctrine of the corpus Christi mysticum, is proved here where he 
declares with a reserve, deliberate and intentional, that the 
comparison with the Mystical Body of Christ is applicable ‘in a 
sense. Even more, the Pope does not compare the restored 
social organism directly with the Mystical Body of Christ, but 
merely finds a description of the Mystical Body, given by the 
Apostle, to some extent applicable to the social organism.’® 
From which it appears that a concept, however excellent and 
lofty in itself, when wrenched from its context may become dis- 
torted, produce confusion and arouse antagonism. 
8 Op. cit. 








The Pathetic Preacher 
By THE RicuHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“He whines and weeps, thinking to make me tender: if he were 
tender himself, the thing would be done.” 


I do not know to whom my text ought to be credited. When 
the title of the present paper thrust itself into my mind, it auto- 
matically recalled the text but not the name of its author. At 
any rate, the text is only another expression of the trite words of 
Horace: 


St vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 


The two quotations sum up—as it were in Andy’s famous “‘two 
nut-shells’’—the basic reason of our modern distaste for pathos 
in preaching which Bishop von Keppler noted in his ‘‘Homiletic 
Thoughts and Counsels,”' when, having defended the employ- 
ment of pathos in preaching, he nevertheless considered ‘‘far 
better no pathos than bathos, for affection is not to affect affecta- 
tion or unreality. To sound a false note is to deaden genuine 
feeling and to reverse the effect which it was intended to produce” 


(page 96). 
I 


We may first of all look at some of the pleas for pathos in our 
preaching. Bishop von Keppler, a most competent authority 
in this matter, discusses what he styles ‘“‘Homiletic Form,” and 
notes that: ‘There are two concrete questions that must be put: 
How does the sermon stand towards (a) rhetoric, and (b) pathos? 
Both are undeniably held in low regard, if not in bad repute, by 
modern audiences. The art of rhetoric and the use of pathos are 
associated with unreality, exaggeration, artificiality, and the 
realistic modern man regards them with suspicion, nay disgust. 


1 “Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels.’”’ By Rt. Rev. Paul William von Keppler, 
D.D. Translated by the Rev. Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. (B. Herder Bock Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1927, 140 pp.). 
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Would the sermon fare better by abstaining from the use of these 
methods?’ He devotes an admirable paragraph to a defense of 
rhetoric, and next takes up the question of pathos: 


‘Remarks similar to the foregoing apply also to the use of pathos, 
which in modern times has come to be discredited as a factor in public 
speaking. It may not strictly belong to homiletic form, since the 
influence of pathos affects more or less the whole body of a speech or 
sermon, but it lends its own impressive coloring to what is said, and we 
cannot wholly dispense with it. To understand the use of pathos and 
look askance at the poets and writers who employ it, is as much a 
sign of decadence as its overestimation in former centuries. It does 
not indicate special enlightenment and superior culture; but is 
rather indicative of surfeit and unreality and overfastidiousness—a 
result of an overdeveloped intellect and underdeveloped feelings. It 
would be a mistake to rule out pathos in preaching. A sermon is not 
directed solely to man’s reasoning faculties, but to his whole being. 
The appeal may primarily be to the intellect in order to reach the 
will, but between these and the indispensable intermediaries are the 
feelings, which are affected by pathos. Moreover, such human 
sensations as apathy and antipathy, which may arise in the hearts 
of a congregation to mar the effect of a sermon, are precisely the 
moods that the preacher should seek to influence, and in this en- 
deavor he may rely on the rightly used pathos.” 


This defense of pathos in preaching is obviously an energetic 
revolt against the so-called ‘‘sophistication” of our own times. 
The bishop does not mince words—and he is speaking as a mod- 
ern, for he wrote thus in the year 1910. If mere chronology is to 
count here, we find Callan’s “Excellence in English’? published 
in 1931, devoting a page (130) to the defense of pathos, and illus- 
trating the subject by attractive excerpts from the works of 
unquestionable masters of style, which cover fourteen large pages 
followed by ‘‘Comments” on the peculiar values of the excerpts. 
Under the heading of ‘“‘Pathos and Its Use,”’ we read: 


“If we wish to move our hearers or readers to action, we must try 
to touch their hearts. Merely to address the intellect and make 
people understand is too cold a method of procedure ever to win 
their fervent assent and elicit their cordial efforts. Men must be 
made to feel, as well as to perceive, if we wish them to act. 


2 “Excellence in English—Its Masters, Its Melody, Beauty—Power,” By Frank 
H. Callan, A.B. (Cornell University). With a Foreword by Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York (The Devin-Adair Company, New York 
City, 1931, 550 pp.). 
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“Now, it is precisely in this appeal to the tender emotions and 
sympathies of mankind that the power and usefulness of pathos is 
to be found. No sentiments are more stirring than those of pity and 
compassion. Who is not moved by pathetic allusions to fond relation- 
ships, such as home or country; or by reference to such moving 
themes as heroic self-sacrifice, goodness, or suffering? 

“Pathos, moreover, consoles the mourner, who finds in it the ex- 
pression of the sadness that burdens his own heart; like tears, it 
gives an outlet to preying grief and relieves and soothes. Sorrow is 
a universal and weighty experience, and, while it is not pleasing in 
itself, its suitable and appropriate manifestation is nevertheless 
naturally agreeable.” 


Other testimony could be adduced in defense of pathos, but 
what has been given may well suffice.* Our next consideration 
must be directed towards the proper use of pathos. 


II 


We may accept the view that pathos is desirable in sermons. 
Its use, however, has various limitations which we may now con- 
sider. 

(1) Callan has just noted that, while sorrow is not in itself 
pleasing, its suitable and appropriate manifestation is neverthe- 
less naturally agreeable to an afflicted heart. But he continues 
with a caution: ‘Violent sorrow, however, which causes great 
agitation and strong grief goes beyond the limits of pathos.” 

The preacher will accordingly not attempt the expression of 
violent sorrow, how much soever he may personally feel it. It 
may simply choke his own utterance or make his language prac- 
tically unintelligible, with the result of merely astonishing his 
auditory instead of awakening their sympathy. Our Breviary 
does indeed picture for us occasions when a saintly priest’s in- 
ability to speak, due to great sorrow, caused the hearers to utter 
literal outcries of grief. Our listeners are not apt so demonstrably 
to indicate their sympathy, even though they should feel it. 
fh Pei enone (pp. 63-107) is given to the Passions and Emotions in ‘‘The 
Principles of Eloquence’”’ by Fr. Schleiniger, S.J. (translated from the German and 
published by Kegan Paul, London, and B. Herder Book Co., 397 pp.). Broadus- 
Dargan, ‘A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons’’ (37th edition, 
G. H. Doran Co., New York City, pp. 252-257), is helpful. Hoppin, ‘‘Homiletics”’ 
(revised edition, Funk & Wagnalls, New York City) devotes two happy pages (786- 


788) to Pathos. Kern, ‘““The Ministry to the Congregation” (New York City, 1908), 
has two thoughtful pages (245-246). 
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It is also probable that they would not easily feel that sympathy, 
and that their major reaction would be one of wonderment. 

(2) Callan also cautions the preacher against stirring up 
merely a dreamy kind of sorrow or sympathy: ‘‘Minto’s idea, 
on the other hand, which makes pathos consist in ‘delicious tears’ 
or dreamy sorrow, to the exclusion of anything more active than 
mere feeling, seems too narrow a conception of this mental state.” 
The preacher will not rest content with stirring up an emotion that 
ends with itself instead of tending towards spiritual betterment— 
for instance, towards a present sorrow for sin or a resolve to con- 
fess or to do penance. 

(3) Another limitation is placed by Pére Sertillanges, O.P., in 
his “‘L’Orateur Chrétien,’’ published in 1930: ‘Pathetic passages, 
if they are admitted, ought to be short, because emotion is used 
up quickly. ‘Nothing dries up more promptly than tears,’ said 
Cicero.’’ He thus treats pathos only very briefly and, as it were, 
passingly, in his chapter, ““Des conditions pour émouvoir,”’ in 
which he contends that the whole complex of a sermon should be 
pervaded by a vivid impression of the object which it strives to 
attain, and he alludes to the various ways of making this vivid 
impression. His expression, “‘si l’on en admet,’’ may suggest 
that he hardly approved, in general, of pathetic passages, but was 
willing to permit the preacher to judge for himself in this difficult 
matter. Still neither shall we dare to generalize in respect of the 
length of pathetic passages. The major part of a sermon on 
drunkenness might be given over properly to a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the sad life of the drunkard and of his unfortunate family. 
And Callan, as has been already pointed out, quotes several 
lengthy passages from the works of master-littérateurs to illus- 
trate his theme of pathos. Nevertheless, the caution holds good 
for discourses whose theme is not necessarily pathetic in character. 


‘Perhaps the most interesting illustration of extended pathos is found in St. 
Bernard’s lament over the death of his brother Gerard, in the twenty-sixth of his 
Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. It covers eighteen pages of 300 words each 
in the translation issued by Browne and Nolan in Dublin in 1920. The translator 
styles it a ‘‘magnificent threnody, the impetuous outpouring of an overcharged 
heart.””’ Non-Catholic testimony confirms this estimate. In his ‘“‘The Throne of 
Eloquence,” Paxton Hood devotes seven pages to extracts from it together with an 
appreciation of it: ‘Yes it is, we think, the most wonderful of funeral orations; and 
then that pathetic close: ‘And now my tears put an end to my words, I pray Thee 
teach me how to put an end to my tears.’”” The extract is from Morrison’s transla- 
tion. 
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Emotions are, after all, fleeting things, although very serviceable 
at times to throw a strong light upon a theme, even as a lightning- 
flash will suddenly bring into sharp relief the outstanding features 
of a scene previously immersed in obscurity. One may be pleased 
by sheet-lightning without welcoming a thunderstorm. It is 
notable with what skill Shakespeare introduces scenes of quietude 
into his most terrible tragedies. He will not permit his audience 
to be fed full with horrors. Neither will a preacher linger long 
over pathetic considerations. 

(4) Bishop von Keppler reminds us that we ourselves ought 
to feel an emotion before striving to make our hearers subject 
to it: ‘The appeal to the affections can only proceed from true 
and genuine affection realized in the preacher’s inner self, on fire 
with love, illumined by the light of eternal truth, glowing in the 
heart and spoken word. The ancient maxim obtains: ‘Summa 
circa movendos affectus in hoc posita est ut moveamur ipsi.’ 
Quintilian says that only fire can kindle fire, only dampness can 
make damp, and nothing can impart color which it does not itself 
possess.’”” James Russell Lowell expressed the same thought 
poetically: 


As flame lights flame, nor doth itself grow less, 
So kindliness enkindleth kindliness. 


We often witness this fact in the vivid ceremonial of the Church, 
when an acolyte brings a candle to the end of a row of kneeling 
clergy and lights first one, then another, of the candles held in 
the hands of the clergy, until the whole sanctuary is ablaze with 
lighted candles. Meanwhile, the candle of the acolyte continues 
to shine brightly. 

(5) There are limitations of method—and here each preacher 
will select for himself the method best suited to his own powers 
and to the conditions of his hearers. Bishop von Keppler says: 
“There are two kinds of pathos: indirect or virtual, and direct 
or formal. The former works upon the hearers’ feelings by such 
allusions and modulations and suggestions as tend to produce a 
sympathetic vibration of the sensitive cords of emotion. In direct 
pathos the speaker reveals his own feelings in order to awaken 
kindred emotions in his hearers. The former is to be preferred 
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for several reasons: it is less likely to arouse suspicion; it more 
adequately serves the purpose of preaching, which is to win over 
the will and incline it to act; the preacher’s personality is kept 
in the background, while the listeners are affected by the subject 
rather than by the man, and are unconsciously moved to a cor- 
responding sympathy of emotion without inquiring how it was 
evoked.” 

(6) While the indirect method is thus preferred in general, 
the direct method is not excluded from consideration: ‘If the 
direct method is to be employed (allowance being made for ex- 
ceptional cases), it should be introduced and prepared for by the 
use of indirect pathos, in order to avoid the sudden transition 
from cold reasoning to an emotional appeal. Such sudden 
changes of temperament and temperature are likely to produce 
chills. Sudden Oh’s and Ah’s are likely to provoke the retort: 
‘Not just yet!” 

(7) ‘Excepting perhaps on great festal occasions, it is never 
advisable to open a sermon with direct pathos, as this endangers 
its warmth if it be not immediately translated into energy and 
practical response on the part of the hearers. There must be 
no lingering or delay in using pathos. To dwell too long upon 
this note is to jeopardize the whole effect and to break all the 
rules of sound homiletics.”’ 

(8) The character of our pathetic appeal will vary largely 
with the character of our auditory. ‘Tastes differ’ in particular 
cases, but the preacher will have to consider the general character 
of his hearers. Genung dwells at some length on this matter in 
his ““The Working Principles of Rhetoric’ (p. 655): “‘Unedu- 
cated people are more easily swayed by pathos, humor, or im- 
passioned phrase; but at the same time more palpable and strik- 
ing, more coarse-grained, means must be used.... The emotional 
figures must be overt and emphatic, verging to declamation and 
rant. Educated people, on the other hand, acting more from 
judgment than from sympathy, are less susceptible to direct 
emotional appeal; but when they are moved it is by more delicate 
means—by a pathetic touch, by some stroke on the subtler chords 


) Genung, ‘‘The Working Principles of Rhetoric’ (Ginn & Co., Boston, 1901, 690 
pp.). 
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of human nature.’’ And so, in the Pickwick trial, Sergeant 
Buzfuz essayed humor, only to meet the impassive looks of the 
stolid jury. He had to back out of the impasse by remarking 
that “it is hard to smile with an aching heart.’”’ While one 
auditory will respond only to a touch of indirect pathos, another 
will be moved only by what the speaker himself recognizes as 
cheap pathos. But a priest will hesitate long before descending 
to cheap pathos, and will be quite sure of the character of an 
audience that may need such measures to stir their emotions. 
Meanwhile, we know that St. Paul was willing to become all 
things to all men, in order to gain all for Christ. 

(9) Genung notes that our modern standard, at least among 
the more cultivated classes, is not favorable to a great show of 
emotion. ‘The signs of emotion, in voice and manner and to a 
great extent in style, are better suppressed, or rather subdued 
to understatement, in order that the grounds and provocatives of 
emotion may be kept in advance of them. Then, if in spite of 
repressive effort they break bounds, they are exhibited to real 
purpose.” Ina Note (p. 657), he records an affecting illustration 
from the career of Daniel Webster. 


III 


Viewed from the standpoint of a correct elocution, how should 
pathos be indicated by a preacher? A dry, hard, matter-of-fact 
utterance will strip the most pathetic passage of all its emotional 
appeal. On the other hand, a lackadaisical manner will suggest 
mere sentimentality, and will be repellent to the hearers. 

The question which is mooted above cannot be answered briefly. 
It suggests a study of some such work as Curry’s ‘Vocal and 
Literary Interpretation of the Bible.”*® An idea of its practical 
scope will be gained from an attentive reading of Chapter XII 
(‘‘The Art of the Master’’), ten pages of which are devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the emotional aspects of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son—a story that “‘may be regarded as the noblest work 
of art in the world. It reveals the sublimest truths in the sim- 
6 The Macmillan Co., New York City, 1907, 404 pp. The title-page informs us 
that Dr. S. S. Curry occupied these positions: ‘‘Acting Davis Professor of Elocu- 
tion at Newton Theological Institution; Formerly Snow Professor of Oratory, Bos- 


ton University, and Instructor in Elocution, Yale and Harvard Divinity Schools; 
President, School of Expression, Boston.” 
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plest way . . . and appeals to the profoundest depths of the human 
soul” (p. 131). 

No attention has been given in the present paper to the stylistic 
form of pathetic passages. This subject is important, since the 
line of division here between pathos and bathos is rather thin and 
faint. One illustration will perhaps indicate what I mean. St. 
Luke (xix. 41) tells us that when Our Saviour drew near to 
Jerusalem, ‘seeing the city, He wept over it.’”’ A preacher who 
should “‘develop” this simple phraseology (‘‘He wept over it’’) 
into ‘‘He burst into a flood of tears’’ would be guilty of compara- 
tive bathos. But he should meanwhile know how properly to 
speak the word ‘‘wept,” so that it might not suggest any verbal 
elaboration. Bishop von Keppler closes his discussion of pathos 
with the remark: ‘‘Holy Scripture is the best school of homiletic 
form, and from its pages we can acquire a noble, popular, power- 
ful style, and deep and genuine pathos.”’ 

To conclude this paper, let me excerpt his previous paragraph: 
“Allowance must, of course, be made for differences in tempera- 
ment and talent. Affections and the art of moving them vary 
individually; but the total absence of pathos means a great loss 
to a preacher. True pathos issuing from the depths of the soul 
works with a wonderful and subtle power from heart to heart’ 


(p. 98). 











Motor Missions 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


The countryside of the United States offers one of the most 
inviting missionary fields in the world to-day. There are in these 
rural parts vast numbers of sheep that are outside the Fold. Of 
these, many drifted away in the early days on the frontier. 
Others, again, only recently joined the ranks of the fallen-aways. 
Still others, in great number, have never been members of the 
true Fold of Christ. Indeed, vast numbers of the American 
people to-day do not belong to any Church whatever. As the 
census statistics show, fully 60 per cent of them are unaffiliated 
with any Church group. And apparently there is little difference 
in this regard in country and in city. 


A Regional Picture 

In the various rural sections of the United States one finds con- 
siderable differences in the religious complexion of the people who 
reside there. At least one fairly extensive study has been made 
that shows the outstanding features of the situation. A few of 
the main facts brought out by the study are given in the following 
paragraphs. They should provide at least a sketchy picture of 
the entire scene, delineated region by region. 

The Colonial Region.—This region comprises New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. Of the total white population in 
town and country only 21.2 per cent are church members. 

Middle Western Region.—This includes the North Central 
States and Iowa. Great numbers of churches have been aban- 
doned here—in Ohio alone, more than 1000. 

The Southern Region.—This region covers all the territory 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line and the Ohio River and East of 
the Mississippi, including Louisiana but excluding the Appa- 
lachian region. The territory is typically rural and the Church 
very weak. Only 6.1 per cent of the churches have resident pas- 
tors, and only 10 per cent have services more than once a month. 
The ministers are poorly educated and poorly paid. 
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The Southern Mountain Region.—This isolated section covers 
250 counties of nine States, and, like the southern territory gener- 
ally, is preéminently the land of Protestantism. The typical 
preacher is entirely without training for his work and has but the 
most meager education of any kind. While one-third of the popu- 
lation are alleged church members, in some parts the number 
given is as low as 10 and 12 per cent. 

The Northwest Region.—This section, comprising Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and the east part of Montana, is about one-third 
Catholic. Not more than one-sixth of the population is enrolled 
in Protestant Churches. 

The Prairie Region.—This territory embraces Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and a part of Oklahoma. Four-fifths of the people are 
Protestant. Their churches are small. Many of them are stag- 
nant or declining; not a few have been abandoned. Here, as in 
many other parts, there is talk of a ‘community’ church to sup- 
plant the many competitive Protestant bodies. 

The Southwest Region.—This in many respects resembles the 
South generally. The Protestant faith, which is dominant, 
claims no more than 12 or 13 per cent of the population. 

The Range Region.—This takes in the Mountain States of the 
West—Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Western Montana. Only 6.6 per cent of all town 
and country people are included in the Protestant churches. Of 
these, the great majority are women. 

The Pacific Region.—This includes the Pacific States. Great 
numbers are enrolled in no Church. The study estimates that 
less than 11 per cent of the town and country population is en- 
rolled in Protestant bodies. 

All in all, this regional view suggests even a worse situation 
than that indicated by the census figure. Nor is the picture pre- 
sented an entirely new one. For years past has this vast field of 
churchless people been clamoring for attention. To be sure, 
there has been some action over the years gone by. Yet, exceed- 
ingly little has been accomplished, it must be confessed, when one 
views the magnitude of the field that still remains utterly un- 
touched and uninfluenced. Still there is reason for hopefulness. 
The past few years have witnessed a growth of interest in the 
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home missions and the development of new means for reaching 
the unchurched multitude of the countryside. 

One of these new means is the motor mission. It is a means 
that has enjoyed a phenomenal growth during the past two or 
three years, and apparently carries with it genuine promise of 
far-reaching accomplishment. It is decidedly deserving of atten- 
tion. 


So far as the writer knows, the first priest to engage in motor 
mission work was Father Stephen Leven, of the Diocese of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. While still studying for the priest- 
hood at Louvain University, Father Leven spent some of his va- 
cation periods in London, observing and eventually participating 
in the street-preaching activities of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
After returning to the United States as an ordained priest, he 
started the practice of going by auto to isolated little towns in 
Oklahoma and preaching to the people on the street corners. 
Gradually word got around to priests in his own and in neighbor- 
ing States, and some of these also took up the practice. Eventu- 
ally, even some large auto vans, specially equipped for the pur- 
pose, were pressed into service. It was found feasible, through 
these ‘‘churches on wheels,”’ to establish contact with the people 
in even the most outlying sections of the country. Up to the 
present time at least ten dioceses, besides that of Oklahoma City- 
Tulsa, have made use of the motor mission for the purpose of 
evangelizing the people of the countryside. Several of these 
are in the South. The majority of them are in the Middle West. 

Spring field in Illinois 

Among the dioceses that have most recently gone into the 
motor mission field is Springfield, in Illinois. The activity is 
carried on there as a part of the home mission work of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. It is under the direction of 
Rev. David L. Scully, who is assisted in the work by Fathers 
Alphonse Bertman, Preston Murphy, C.M., George Powell, and 
William Whalen. There is a motor mission car equipped with a 
loud-speaker system. Ten towns in the Diocese of Springfield 
were visited by the motor missions during the past summer. 

When His Excellency, Bishop Griffin, blessed the motor mission 
car, he referred as follows to the need for this work: 
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“Here in our own beloved land paganism and atheism are rampant. 
The great blot in our nation is ignorance of divine religion. That 
blot must be removed. Christ and His Gospel must be brought to 
every citizen of this Republic. We have seventy-five million pagans 
in these United States. With us, paganism has become a creed, and 
ignorance of the Divine Gospel of Christ has cast a dark shadow over 
the land. 

“We cannot expect to bring seventy-five million pagans to Christ 
if we do not go out and tell them that Christ is the Light of the 
World. We cannot reach these millions of souls who are sunk in 
paganism, who know not Christ, unless we go to them with our feet 
shod with the Gospel of Peace and our lips aflame with the Gospel of 
Truth. These people do not read Catholic books or Catholic maga- 
zines. They will not attend the Catholic Church until they know 
something about its teachings. Hence, like the Apostles of old, 
we must go down into the streets and out into the highways with the 
message of the Gospel. 

“If the enemies of Christ are found at the street corners mouthing 
their blasphemies against God, we too must dare go down to the 
street corners and preach the love and glory of God. Preaching in 
our churches will not convert America. 

“Tf we wish to make America great, we must make it Christian... . 
The beautiful teachings of charity and unselfishness, of justice and 
mercy, of honesty and purity, simple and everlasting, based upon 
eternal truth and kindness, must be broadcast over the land until 
every citizen, in the humblest hamlet, has heard the message of 
Christ’s teaching. The divine doctrine of the Church, with its 
message of hope and salvation, must be brought to the citizens of 
every community in the land. 

“That means street preaching! 

‘That all people in our diocese may have an opportunity of hearing 
the Word of God preached to them, we have organized the motor 
missions as a part of the home mission work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. I have watched with interest the work 
of the motor or street missions in other parts of the country, and find 
it the most effective way of reaching those who have no knowledge 
of Christ and His Gospel. It is a means of bringing back Catholics 
as well as converting millions of other souls.” 


Missouri Missions 
Motor mission work is being carried on in the Archdiocese of 


St. Louis and in the two dioceses of the State of Missouri, namely, 








St. Joseph and Kansas City. The Vincentian Fathers of Kenrick 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri, are particularly active in 
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the work in this State. However, others are sharing in it. In 
the Diocese of St. Joseph, six Vincentians, together with Bene- 
dictines and members of the secular clergy, worked during the 
past summer under the direction of Rev. Frederick Coupal, 
C.M., while in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, six Vincentian 
Fathers, assisted by subdeacons of Kenrick Seminary, worked 
under the direction of Rev. L. J. Fallon, C.M. The past summer 
was the third one of street preaching work in the State. Mis- 
sions were given during July and August in the streets of seventy 
towns, 25 per cent of which had been visited the previous summer. 

As a recent description of the work in Missouri indicates, in 
these missions for non-Catholics the missioners are divided into 
units, generally either two priests or a priest and a seminarian. 
They travel in automobiles, each equipped with a public address 
system. They remain in each place for a week, speaking every 
week-day night. They advertise their presence with hand-bills, 
posters, and a large sign which they erect on the spot where they 
intend to speak. A question box and sign are placed on a busy 
street corner. In the evening they erect their stand. After a 
quarter-hour of musical introduction, the meeting is begun with a 
short prayer. A few questions are answered or a short talk is 
given, and then the principal talk of the evening is given on a 
subject of interest to non-Catholics, after which the remaining 
questions are answered and the meeting is closed with a short 
prayer. Catholic literature is distributed. 

As a follow-up method, Father Fallon has founded a Catholic 
Correspondence Course, a method of catechetical instruction by 
mail conducted by the students of Kenrick Seminary under his 
direction. This course, based on Bishop Noll’s well-known 
“Father Smith Instructs Jackson,”’ is covered in a series of eight 
lessons. Although involving a minimum of writing, the course 
affords those who are interested considerable further opportunity 
to study Catholic doctrines. On the third night of the street 
mission meeting the course is inaugurated. 

At White Church, Missouri, a village of 59 inhabitants, the 
Catholic motor missions last summer established a community 
center, four priests and four seminarians residing at St. Joseph’s 
Church, of which the Rev. Aloysius Stump is pastor. Also in 
this district was a unit working out from Thayer, Missouri, 
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where the Fathers resided with the Rev. William O’Brien, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church. 

The non-Catholics have not opposed the priests. Rather have 
they codperated with them. The only opposition observed 
arose from revivals in local churches, which suddenly came into 
being after the street preachers had announced their meetings. 


Diocese of Denver 


The motor mission has also been introduced into the Diocese 
of Denver. Here again the Vincentians have assumed the lead 
in the work. Rev. Dr. Joseph Lilly, C.M., of St. Thomas 
Seminary, Denver, has been particularly active in promoting it. 
The editor of The Register, of Denver, gave the following descrip- 
tion of a “‘mission’’ at Keenesburg, Colorado, conducted by Dr. 
Lilly and a subdeacon, Rev. Arthur Lucy: 


“There are only 210 people in the town, but by actual count there 
were 450 listening to the two preachers. Until the two clergymen 
arrived in town, no effort was made to advertise the meetings, which 
continued a week with lectures and question box every night. The 
handbills were distributed and cards were put in store windows. 
The first night, 110 persons came to listen. As the week went on, 
the crowd kept growing. For the first time in its history, the village 
was made so conscious of Catholicity that our religion was the chief 
topic of conversation during the week. 

“The speakers occupied a little portable pulpit with a crucifix 
attached to the front of it. The electric light company donated 
bulbs and current. Temporary wooden benches made of lumber 
lent by a local company were provided, but nearly all the auditors 
remained seated in their cars. The microphone carried the orators’ 
voices more than a block. One sick man, in fact, heard the services 
each night although he lived several blocks away. Many persons 
sat outside their homes or business houses and listened. Complete 
reverence, surprising under the conditions, marked the auditors. 
Many of the questions asked were highly intelligent, but the list 
included such old chestnuts as why priests do not marry, why they 
have housekeepers, why nuns cut their hair, etc. All were respect- 
fully answered. The average meeting ran about an hour and a half. 

“Unquestionably there will be a number of conversions from such 
work, but it is well worth while whether or not there are immediate 
entries into the Church. Prejudice is broken down and real spiritu- 
ality is taught to the multitudes. People admitted in their gossip 
on the streets of Keenesburg that they never dreamed the Catholic 
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Church stood for the principles they heard. They were apologetic 
when some questions revealed suspicion of Catholic motives or prac- 
tices. 

‘‘Many of those who attended the meetings could hardly be in- 
duced to enter a Catholic church. Yet, they had no objection to 
driving their cars within range of the microphone or to taking the 
Catholic literature that was distributed free. They often expressed 
surprise that no collections were taken up. 

“After the Keenesburg meetings, the two clergymen in charge 
moved on to another town. It is expected to make the work perma- 
nent, specializing on small towns, although it is believed that it 
could be adapted to large places. The small town, however, is more 
likely to become community-conscious over the meetings.” 


The Dioceses of Kansas 


In two of the dioceses of the State of Kansas, Wichita and Con- 
cordia, street preaching in country towns has been carried on for 
several years. In the case of the third diocese, Leavenworth, 
several priests have engaged in the work with other missioners by 
way of preparation for future activity in their home diocese. 
Nothing was done the past summer because the See was vacant. 

Street missions were inaugurated at Perth in the Diocese of 
Wichita on Sunday evening, July 14, 1935. Eight successive 
meetings were held on eight successive evenings on the main 
street of Perth, a town with a population of about 200. The 
meetings were conducted by two secular priests, Rev. Alex G. 
Stremel, then pastor of Conway Springs, and Rev. Thomas W. 
Green, pastor of Caldwell and Director of the Rural Life Bureau 
of the diocese. Two sermons were preached and questions were 
answered each evening. The average attendance at these meet- 
ings was 150, 75 per cent of whom were non-Catholics. A 
considerable number of Catholic pamphlets and leaflets were 
distributed. Ten families requested that Catholic literature be 

regularly mailed to their homes. The interest and courtesy 
manifested by all were a genuine encouragement to the priests. 
During the following weeks of the same summer, similar meet- 
ings were conducted by Father Green, assisted by two seminari- 
ans, in three other towns in South Central Kansas. The semi- 
narians were Rev. Forrest Barker and Rev. Adolph Stremel. 
Both were subdeacons at the time and were ordained to the priest- 
hood the following year. 
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In 1936 the work was carried on in four different sections of the 
Diocese of Wichita. Rev. Alex G. Stremel, pastor of Fowler, 
Kansas, held a series of meetings in four towns in the western 
part of the State. He was assisted by a seminarian, Rev. Francis 
Huslig. Rev. Cyprian Gehrling, O.M.Cap., pastor of Marienthal, 
carried on the work in and about Marienthal. Rev. Adolph 
Stremel, pastor of Yates Center, conducted one week of street 
mission work in the main street of Yates Center; and Rev. 
Thomas W. Green held meetings in Caldwell and two other 
towns. In every place these priests reported that they were 
received by non-Catholics in a most friendly spirit. Sincere 
interest in the Church and Catholic doctrine was manifested by 
considerable numbers. Several conversions have been made, a 
more friendly spirit between Catholics and non-Catholics has 
been brought about, and a great number of false ideas about the 
Church and Catholic doctrine have been dispelled from the 
minds of fair-minded non-Catholics. Many families are receiv- 
ing through the mail every month pieces of Catholic literature. 
The Catholic people also are benefited by being better understood 
by their non-Catholic neighbors. Apparently they take a 
greater pride in their religion. 

During the summer of 1937 the work was continued on an 
even more extensive scale. A decided improvement was made 
in the work by using a loud-speaker system. With the use of the 
loud-speaker it is difficult to estimate the number of listeners. 
In Caldwell, from 200 to 600 people listened to the sermons and 
questions. One Catholic family reported that they remained on 
the front porch of their home four blocks away and heard the 
sermons clearly and distinctly. Father Alex Stremel reported 
that there were as many as 700 non-Catholics in attendance at 
some of the meetings in towns having few or no Catholics. 

According to Father Green the meetings are conducted in the 
following manner. A record of a Catholic hymn is played on a 
small machine attached to the loud speaker; the priest opens the 
meeting with the Sign of the Cross; a brief introductory talk is 
given, explaining the purpose of the meeting; a hymn to the Holy 
Ghost is sung; the sermons are preached, or if there is only one 
priest, one sermon is preached, and questions are then answered. 
Catholic pamphlets and leaflets pertaining to the doctrine treated 
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in the sermons are distributed; the names and addresses of fami- 

lies requesting Catholic literature are obtained by the priest or 

seminarian, who distributes the pamphlets; finally, the priest 

on the stand or portable pulpit asks all to repeat with him the 

Lord’s Prayer, the Sign of the Cross is made, and the meeting is 

closed by singing one verse of ‘“‘Holy God, We Praise Thy Name.” 
In the South 

At least in two States of the South, Alabama and Tennessee, 
motor vans or trailer-chapels have been employed in efforts to 
bring the message of the Church to the people of the wide open 
spaces. The first priest to undertake work by auto van in the 
South was the Rev. Arthur W. Terminiello, Director of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the Diocese of Mobile. The missions of central 
Alabama cover an area of some 11,000 square miles and, as Father 
Terminiello himself points out, it is an almost superhuman task 
for the missionary to cover the twenty counties included in this 
territory, to say Mass and administer the Sacraments to the 200 
Catholics, to establish contact with the Catholics who have 
fallen away because means of transportation had not been ade- 
quate, and to bring the message of the Church to some 240 towns 
which have never seen a priest or Catholic. In the hope of coping 
more effectively with this difficult situation, the Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Toolen, the Bishop of Mobile, procured a combination 
chapel and rectory known as St. Teresa’s Trailer-Chapel. The 
trailer is equipped with all the conveniences of the ordinary house 
trailer. The rear end has been remodeled to serve as the chapel. 
Inside the rear door is a beautiful altar in blue, white and gold, 
built in accordance with all the requirements of the liturgy. A 
platform is attached to the rear bumper, and attached to this is a 
portable pulpit. The Trailer-Chapel is further equipped with a 
large tent, chairs, and a public address system. 

The Trailer-Chapel makes it possible to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in hundreds of places where it has never 
been celebrated before because the people were too poor even to 
provide a meal for the priest or simple accommodations for the 
night. Until the present, Mass had never been said in about 
sixteen of the twenty counties. But the chief work of the chapel 
will be to reach the thousands of people in small communities 
who have never heard anything but evil of Catholics. 
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According to Father Terminiello, the results of the work have 
to date been as satisfactory as might reasonably be expected. 
He points out, for instance, that shortly after the auto-van’s 
dedication, a ‘‘Catholic revival’ was held at a place called Mount 
Morian. The revival lasted for a week, and “despite two cy- 
clones, continual rain and much opposition among the natives 
who at one time came up to burn the tent,”’ twenty-six families 
made the mission. Since then, twenty-one persons have been 
baptized in that community and others are awaiting instruction. 
Scattered over the entire territory are some 150 or 200 under 
instruction, with many more places waiting for the first visit of 
the missionary. In fact, the work has already taken on such 
proportions that it has become imperative that other priests 
assist with it. 

In the near future, states Father Terminiello, the St. Teresa’s 
Trailer-Chapel will also serve as a clinic conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity, the nurses and interns of St. Margaret’s Hospital of 
Montgomery. It is already equipped with a dispensary. The 
Sisters are doing valuable work on the missions, visiting the poor 
and sick, and seeing that hospital care is received by those who 
need it. To assist in other ways in the work, a society of women 
called the St. Peter’s Mission Helpers has been organized. This 
organization is composed of catechists, nurses and individuals who 
have some training in the field of music. In each of the larger 
cities of the territory there is also a St. Christopher’s Guild, 
composed of people who have cars and have offered them for use 
in bringing to Mass those who live at a distance and would not 
otherwise be able to attend. 


Paulists Enter the Field 


Meeting in regular triennial session in June, 1937, the General 
Chapter of the Paulist Fathers appointed a committee to study 
the rural mission field and to pay particular attention to the use 
of motorized equipment in the South and the Southwest. By 
the early part of September a ‘‘trailer chapel’’ had been con- 
structed and was on its way with two members of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul, Fathers James Cunningham and Thomas Hal- 
loran, to minister to the mountain people of Tennessee. Named 
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“St. Lucy’s Catholic Motor Chapel,”’ the trailer is twenty-three 
feet long and has living accommodations for the missionaries. 
It is equipped with an altar, confessional, kneeling benches, 
pamphlet rack, lending library, and public address system. 

Already favorable and interesting reports are coming from 
these two priests who inaugurated the “trailer chapel’’ mission 
work in the rural areas of the South. Opening in Cowan, Father 
Cunningham states that attendance increased from 250 the first 
night to approximately 500 the last night. One family in the 1300 
that compose the town was Catholic. The members of that 
family attended Mass each morning. All of the people, he said, 
were courteous and friendly. They were listening to the first 
Catholic preaching they had ever heard. The Mayor attended 
along with other civic leaders and invited the missionaries to 
“hurry back” and hold another “‘revival.”’ 

In another town, attendance began with 350 and increased to 
700, practically the whole population. There are three Catholic 
families here. In this case a minister came and brought his two 
sons. A bible class also attended. 

In the Archdiocese of St. Paul, an auto trailer is also used in 
motor mission work. All in all, the development of the motor 
mission has been exceptionally rapid and its results highly en- 
couraging. It holds forth much promise for the future. Perhaps 
more than anything else on the horizon, it gives assurance that at 
last the light of faith will be brought in a consistent and organized 
way to the great churchless multitudes, the vast number of ‘‘other 
sheep,’”’ of the countryside. Perhaps more than anything else, 
it gives promise of a stronger Church in the rural districts, a 
matter of most fundamental importance to the future of both 
Church and State in this country. 

Happily a number of Directors of Diocesan Rural Life Bureaus 
have been actively engaged in this work. At the Institute for 
Directors conducted in November last under the auspices of the 
Bishops’ National Rural Bureau at Richmond, special attention 
was given this promising project. This should give much 
further impetus to the work. It cannot give it too much mo- 
mentum. The time is ripe for action. And the harvest promises 
to be exceedingly great. 














Sex Psychology in Education 
By CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litr.D. 


Rudolph Allers, the distinguished professor of psychology at 
the University of Vienna, needs no introduction to clerical read- 
ers. Hiscontributions to philosophy and to education are too well 
known for their high value to require emphasis here. Suffice it 
to say that we may accept without question or hesitation any 
conclusions he draws or sponsors in his special fields, however 
new they may appear to us; for his knowledge of the problems of 
the day is as sure and thorough as is his grasp of the firm and ac- 
cepted teachings of the past. 

Dr. Allers’ latest works, “‘Sex Psychology in Education,’’ does 
not pretend to exhaust the treatment of sex education, nor to 
discuss all the details of so large a subject. His aim is rather to 
lay down basic principles and to provide general foundations 
from which others may draw and on which others may build at 
greater length and for particular situations as they arise in every- 
day life. He wishes to show that sex education, contrary to 
much popular thinking and talking, is not an isolated question, 
except in a limited sense; but rather that it is a part of education 
as a whole, and as such pertains to one’s whole personality. And 
since general education, as embracing man’s nature, destiny, and 
the means to his end, is necessarily bound up with philosophy, 
psychology and pedagogy, the author is often obliged to go be- 
yond what to an outsider might seem the natural limits of his 
subject. He simply treats his matter roundly, and therefore 
adequately and usefully. 

Coming as it does at a period of human history which will 
doubtless be known and looked back to by the historians of the 
future as the “Sex Age,’’ Professor Allers’ book is very timely. 
For as regards matters of sex we are surely living in extraordinary 
times. In a single generation the traditions, habits, customs, 
ways of thinking and acting about these delicate questions have 
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been largely cast aside or completely reversed. Personal and 
social intimacies and relations which formerly were treated only 
in medical books and studies and about which people hesitated to 
speak, even to the family physician, are now discussed openly in 
the daily press and are subjects of common talk by young and 
old, in public as well as in private. Naturally, much that is 
being written and said is immature, extravagant, erroneous and 
misleading, and untold harm is being done to multitudes, es- 
pecially of the younger generation. The learned and the un- 
learned have mounted the rostrum and are addressing eager 
throngs. Quacks and impostors without number are in full 
activity and are reaping a harvest of wealth at the expense of the 
morals and the health of the individual, the family, and society. 
People are swept off their feet by the new knowledge and the so- 
called new liberty. Such is the situation. 

Conservative people are resentful of this state of affairs, and 
most others are disturbed, to say the least. But instead of con- 
demning offhand the conditions which we observe and deplore, it 
is much more reasonable first to seek their sources. Extraordi- 
nary effects always hark back to extraordinary causes; and so 
we can safely say that the sex excesses of our times are a reaction 
—a reaction against the ignorance and undue reticence of the 
past. Preceding generations assumed that the only way to in- 
dividual purity and chastity was neither to think nor to speak 
about such subjects. Natural impulses and tendencies were to 
be severely repressed and silenced. Even physical deformities 
and irritations of the sexual organs, if they occurred, were never 
to be spoken of, if possible, even to a physician. No warning or 
explanation was ever to be given to either sex about the physical 
and psychological changes that accompany adolescence, however 
much wonder, fear, worry, or depression they might occasion to 
the young. Boys and girls were never even to think about these 
matters, much less talk or ask about them. It delighted parents 
to think how pure and innocent their children were all the way up 
to and through development and maturity! 

And as to preparation for marriage by way of instruction re- 
garding the marked differences, physical and psychological, 
between the human male and female, or regarding the primary 
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purpose of marriage and the means of attaining it in a Christian 
and moral way, the need of moderation and adjustment in sex 
relations as in other things, the various and inevitable reactions 
of these relations, especially in the female, the need of physical 
examination before marriage, the counsel and direction of a 
physician, and the rest—all these were taboo; they must not be 
mentioned by or to parents, relatives, friends, the priest, the doc- 
tor, or anyone else. In other words, a young man and a young 
woman were to enter into the most difficult and complicated 
situation known to the human race blindfolded, as it were, so far 
as the most crucial part of that relationship is concerned. They 
were to be left to find out for themselves what they could and as 
they could. 

Of course, the results of such customs and methods were tragic 
in innumerable cases, as might be expected, not so much in the 
actual breakup of the home and family as in the silent and hidden 
martyrdoms endured in particular by the woman. Had knowl- 
edge and instruction been given in these vital matters, most of 
these disasters could doubtless have been averted; but no, silence, 
reticence, was the word! There was to be no deviation from the 
rules of the past. What was done one hundred or one thousand 
years ago must continue to be done until the end of time. 

Now, in the face of the inevitable progress of knowledge such 
an attitude was not only idiotic but fatal; it was like trying to 
dam up an ever-increasing flood. There was bound to be a 
break; and the longer it was delayed, the worse would be the 
consequences. So it has happened. Great numbers of our 
young people are in a state of reaction, of revolt; and we see the 
results. They have gone to the other extreme. The desire now 
is for no restraints whatever. All the loveliness of modesty, all 
the sacredness of virginal purity, all the heavenly charm of 
maiden integrity, is cast aside, and even despised, in the onrush 
for what too many boys and girls now think has been long over- 
due them. 

Since, then, the inevitable has come to pass and we have the 
wreckage on our hands, our present question is what to do about 
it. What can be done to stem this tide of lawlessness? How 
can we redeem our youth? These and similar questions are 
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being asked on all sides by parents, educators, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, editors, and social workers. 

Strange to say, there are some benighted survivors or followers 
of the old school who still advocate ignorance and reticence. 
They have their heads in the sand, like the proverbial ostrich, 
and they are persuaded that all will yet be well. They are en- 
slaved to tradition, and are firm believers in the loose statement 
that history repeats itself, and that so we shall have the good 
old days back again after a while. 

But understanding persons who have their eyes open have no 
delusions; they have no sympathy with the methods and customs 
that have done so much to bring about the present state of moral 
chaos. They see no sense in trying to resist the flood of modern 
progress and knowledge. On the contrary, they believe firmly 
in the maxim: ‘You shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

The solution of our problem, therefore, is not to cover up 
knowledge, not to shut our eyes to it, but to harness it, direct it, 
adapt it at all times and in all matters as the persons, the situation 
and circumstances require. Sex education of the right kind in the 
home and school and church, on the part of the parents, qualified 
teachers, and the clergy—education on the beauty and necessity 
of purity and chastity, and the manifold evil results of impurity 
and promiscuity—will constitute the first part of the desired pro- 
gram. This is the positive side of the problem. And there is the 
other side, which consists in the removal of bad influences, such 
as wrong teachings and practices in schools and through the 
medium of the screen, evil papers, pernicious books, and the like. 
We ought to be consistent in our methods. While we are so 
careful nowadays about the purity and wholesomeness of the food 
we take into our bodies, lest we get germs and contract disease, 
let us consider how thoughtless and careless we often are about 
the food on which the minds of young and old are feeding. As 
long as we are heedless regarding the mental and moral poison 
our people are absorbing, how can we wonder and complain about 
our moral and spiritual weakness and disease? Remove the 
causes, and the effects will take care of themselves. 

But who will make the needed reforms? Where shall we begin? 
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Without a doubt the home is the starting point. Until we can 
get more and better home-life, more home-guidance and in- 
struction, there can be little hope of improvement. There is no 
substitute for the home in these matters. Neither teacher nor 
preacher can make up for lack of home-training. 

But the work of the home, however good, will be largely 
nullified if the corrupting influences of school, cinema, and press 
are not corrected or restricted. And who will undertake and 
push through these reforms? Surely, only those who are charged 
with responsibility, with authority; and these will never act 
effectively unless goaded and backed by public opinion. The 
public and the private conscience must therefore be aroused and 
educated, both as to existing conditions and as to the means which 
will determine and secure the desired end. Professor Allers’ 
book will be found a real help in this whole matter, and hence it 
is very welcome at this critical time. It should be widely read 
and studied. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties for Slander, Impurity and Forgery 


A person who inflicts injury upon another, not by bodily attack 
but by words or writings or in any other manner, or who damages 
his good reputation, may not only be forced in accordance with 
Canons 1618 and 1938 to make due satisfaction and repair the 
damages done, but may in addition be punished with appropriate 
penalties and penances. If the offender be a cleric, and the 
gravity of the offense demands it, he may be punished even with 
suspension or removed from office and benefice (Canon 2355). 

Canon 1618 reads: ‘In an affair which pertains to private per- 
sons only, the judge cannot interfere except at the request of a 
party. In offenses, however, and in matters concerning the 
public weal of the Church or the salvation of souls, the judge can 
proceed ex officio.”” Canon 1938 prescribes: ‘‘In cases of injuries 
or defamation, the criminal procedure cannot be instituted except 
on the denunciation or complaint of the injured party. If, 
however, a cleric or religious, especially an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
has been the victim or agent of an injury or grave defamation, 
the criminal action may be brought also ex officio.” 

Ordinarily both Canon Law and the civil law of the United 
States consider verbal injuries private wrongs, not crimes or 
offenses against the public welfare. The usual procedure for 
verbal injuries is a civil suit for damages. If the offender is a 
lay person, the suit may be either in the civil or in the ecclesiastical 
court; if the offender is a person who enjoys the privileges of the 
clergy, he may not be sued in the civil courts except with per- 
mission of the local Ordinary of the place where the suit is to be 


brought (cfr. Canon 120, § 2). 
If verbal injuries are of such a nature that they constitute a 


criminal offense (that is to say, they have not only done harm to 
an individual or a group of persons but have injured public 


security, morality, etc.), the ecclesiastical prosecutor of the court 
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to which the offender is subject may exert himself to bring the 
offender to trial even without complaint of the injured. In that 
case the rules of criminal procedure must be observed. If the 
offender is proved guilty and condemned by the court, the con- 
demnation is to force the culprit to repair the injury and damages 
caused thereby, and he is to be punished for the offense in propor- 
tion to his guilt. Clerics proved guilty of very serious verbal 
injuries may be suspended or even deprived of the benefice or 
office which they hold. Appeal to the higher court may be had, 
as in all formal trials, if the sentence seems unduly severe. 


The Crime of Bigamy 


Persons guilty of bigamy (that is, an attempted marriage, even 
by a mere civil ceremony, by persons validly married) are auto- 
matically branded with infamy. If they do not heed the ad- 
monition of the Ordinary, but continue to live in the unlawful 
union, they are to be punished, according to the gravity of their 
guilt, either with excommunication or with personal interdict 
(Canon 2356). 

Catholics who despise the authority of the Church in affairs of 
conscience and get a divorce of their marriage from the civil 
authorities and then contract another marriage (as they are free 
to do according to the civil law), are in virtue of Canon 2356 auto- 
matically branded withinfamy. The consequences of the infamy of 
law are irregularity, incapacity for obtaining benefices, pensions, 
ecclesiastical offices and benefices, incapacity to exercise legal 
ecclesiastical acts, any ecclesiastical right or employment, and 
prohibition to minister in the sacred functions. These penalties 
affect the clergy rather than the laity. However, if the offense of 
bigamy is brought to the notice of the local Ordinary and he 
proceeds against the offender and establishes the fact, he may 
punish the culprit with excommunication or with personal inter- 
dict, unless there are mitigating circumstances (e.g., ignorance of 
the Catholic party that the other was married and divorced, force 
or fear exerted against the Catholic party, etc.). One thing is 
certain, that if the Catholic does not separate but continues to 
live in the marital union which is against his conscience and a 
flagrant violation of the law of God and the rules of his Church, he 
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cannot be admitted to the Sacraments of the Church, even though 
the ecclesiastical authorities have not proceeded against him. 
The condition of such Catholics is lamentable, for by the civil 
law they are tied to the new marriage and there may be either no 
way of breaking the legal bond or they may not have the moral 
courage to do so. To them the words of St. Peter the Apostle 
may be applied, that it is not just in the sight of God to please 
man rather than God (cfr. Acts, iv. 19). 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 124) decrees an 
ipso facto excommunication against those Catholics who after a 
valid marriage and civil divorce attempt a new marriage in 
disregard to the bond of the first marriage, for the divorce granted 
by the civil authority cannot dissolve the bond before God and 
the Church. There is no 7pso facto censure in the Code against 
this offense; Canon 2356 states that the Ordinary after admonish- 
ing the parties may punish them with excommunication or per- 
sonal interdict, if they persist living in marriage. How does 
the law of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore stand towards 
the law of Canon 2356? Dr. Barrett, in his dissertation ‘‘A 
Comparative Study of the Councils of Baltimore and the Code of 
Canon Law” (Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 1932) says: 
‘There being in the Code no corresponding penalty nor anything 
to abrogate it, this local censure continues among those reserved 
to the Ordinary” (p. 134). Both the particular law of the Council 
of Baltimore and Canon 2356 punish the same offense, the first 
with an ipso facto excommunication, the other with a ferendz 
sententiz excommunication or personal interdict at the prudent 
judgment of the Ordinary. Here the particular law is severer 
than the law of the Code. Because Canon 2221 gives authority 
to legislators inferior to the Holy See for reason of peculiar cir- 
cumstances to increase the penalty enacted by the common law, 
it seems certain that the zpso facto excommunication of n. 124 of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore is not abrogated by the 
Code of Canon Law. 


Various Offenses against Chastity 


Lay persons who have been legitimately declared guilty of the 
commission of crimes against the sixth commandment with mi- 
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nors under sixteen years of age, or of rape, sodomy, incest, or 
traffic in vice, are automatically branded with infamy, besides 
incurring the other penalties which the Ordinary may think 
proper to impose. 

Lay persons who have committed a public crime of adultery, 
or who publicly live in concubinage, or who have been legitimately 
condemned for other offenses against the sixth commandment, 
shall be excluded from legal ecclesiastical actions until they have 
given signs of true repentance (Canon 2357). 

The present Canon speaks of lay persons guilty of certain very 
grave offenses against chastity; there are special Canons en- 
forcing chastity of the clergy (Canon 2358 for men in minor 
orders and Canon 2359 for those in major orders). 

Christian life is impossible without control of the sexual in- 
stinct as demanded by the law of God. In fact, otherwise the 
human race would destroy itself by universal arbitrary pursuit 
of carnal lust as is evident from the many deadly diseases caused 
by venereal excesses. The irrational animals are governed by 
nature’s instinct; man is governed by reason. His intellect 
does not work with compelling irresistible force, for he has free 
will and determination by means of which he can override the 
dictates of reason and follow his desires, even though he knows 
that doing so will entail his spiritual and physical ruin. The 
desire of human beings to act against right reason appears early 
in the history of mankind. The disobedience of Adam and Eve 
and the murder of his brother committed by Cain are sad ex- 
amples of the abuse of the precious gift of free will given by God to 
man. But God Himself assured Cain, after he showed anger 
over the preference God had given to Abel and was thinking of 
killing him: ‘If thou do well, shalt thou not receive? But if ill, 
shall not sin forthwith be present at the door? But the lust 
thereof shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it’”’ 
(Gen., iv. 7). St Paul the Apostle graphically depicts the 
struggle of the soul of man against evil inclinations when he 
says: “I am delighted with the law of God, according to the 
inward man: but I see another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, 
that is in my members. Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
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deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom., vii. 22-25). 

Secret sins of unchastity are to be punished in the Sacrament 
of Penance, and correction of the offender is to be sought with 
all earnestness by the confessor. It should be made clear to the 
penitent who frequently falls into sins of impurity, solitary or 
with others, that it is impossible to get forgiveness from God 
unless the penitent has a firm will and purpose to amend—not 
that he can promise never to commit the same sin again, but that 
he must be honestly resolved to use all means at his disposal, 
natural and supernatural, to fight against the temptations to sin. 

Public sins of unchastity, at least a number of the more serious 
ones, are punished in Canon Law. The Code supposes that the 
person who has committed any of the public crimes of unchastity 
enumerated in Canon 2357, § 1, has been legitmately condemned 
in court. What court is meant? Either the criminal courts of 
the State or the bishop’s court, for both have concurrent juris- 
diction over public offenses against good morals. Ordinarily the 
Church does not prosecute lay persons for public offenses against 
chastity but leaves it to the State, for Canon 1933, § 3, prescribes: 
“In offenses subject to the jurisdiction of both the ecclesiastical 
and the civil court, the Ordinaries should not as a rule proceed 
against the culprit, if he is a lay person, and the secular court by 
proceeding against him has sufficiently safeguarded the public 
welfare.” 

The local Ordinary has authority to proceed against Catholics 
who have been guilty of the scandalous crimes enumerated in 
Canon 2357 even when the evildoers have been punished by the 
secular authorities, and in some cases it may be absolutely neces- 
sary to exclude the culprits from the public reception of the Sacra- 
ments until in the judgment of the Ordinary they have repaired 
the scandal. The infamy of law with which the crimes enumer- 
ated in the first paragraph of Canon 2357 are punished entails the 
irregularity ex defectu (cfr. Canon 984, 5), so that such laymen 
cannot enter the clerical state. From the wording of the Code, 
the infamy of law and consequent irregularity do not take effect 
until the offender has been legitimately condemned either in the 
secular or the ecclesiastical court. 
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The nature of the various crimes enumerated in Canon 2357 is 
easy to understand from the very terms of the law. To mislead 
young people under sixteen years of age and induce them to sins 
of unchastity (supposing, as the law does, that the seducer is of 
maturer age), is both criminal and despicable. Rape (stuprum) 
is the violent ravishing of a virgin, a crime of both gross injustice 
and bestial lust. Sodomy is unnatural sexual intercourse either 
between persons of different or the same sex. Incest means sexual 
intercourse between blood relations or relations by marriage 
within the degrees of consanguinity and affinity that constitute 
diriment impediments to marriage. Traffic in vice (lenocinium) 
is making a business out of prostitution. 

Special Penalties for Various Crimes of Impurity Committed 
by the Clergy 

Clerics in minor orders who commit an offense against the sixth 
commandment shall be punished in proportion to the gravity of 
their guilt, and even with discharge from the clerical state, if the 
circumstances of the offense merit this penalty; they are in 
addition liable to the penalties of Canon 2357, if the offense is 
one of those specified in that Canon (Canon 2358). 

Clerics of major orders, either secular or Religious, who are 
guilty of concubinage and have not heeded the admonition to 
amend, shall be forced to abandon the illicit cohabitation and to 
repair the scandal by suspension a divinis and deprivation of 
the income of their office, benefice, or dignity, with the observance 
of the precepts of Canons 2176-2181. 

If they have committed an offense against the sixth command- 
ment with minors under sixteen years of age, or been guilty of 
adultery, rape, bestiality, sodomy, traffic in vice, or incest with 
blood relatives or relations by marriage in the first degree, they 
shall be suspended, declared infamous, deprived of every office, 
benefice, dignity, or position that they may hold, and in more 
grievous cases they shall be deposed. 

If they have sinned against the sixth commandment in other 
ways, they shall be corrected with appropriate penalties in pro- 
portion to the gravity of their sin, even with deprivation of 
office or benefice, especially if they have the care of souls (Canon 
2359). 
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A cleric in minor orders may, according to Canon 2358, be 
punished for any grave violation of chastity and all the more so 
for those to which a special malice is attached (e.g., sins with 
children under sixteen years of age, rape, adultery, etc.). If 
the gravity, frequency, etc., of sins of impurity show that the 
cleric is not a properly qualified person for the clerical state, the 
Ordinary may reduce him to the lay state. Crimes against 
chastity are as a rule committed secretly. Wherefore, criminal 
procedure properly so called is impossible in many cases, because 
according to Canon 1933, § 1, only public offenses are subject to 
criminal prosecution. In order that offenses may not go un- 
punished and wicked men may not secretly ruin many souls, 
Canon 1933, § 4, gives the Ordinary authority to proceed by way 
of special precept, provided he has proof of the offense, and im- 
pose penalties and penances, and even excommunication, sus- 
pension and interdict. The precept forbidding something under 
penalty of a censure is sufficient warning to the man to whom the 
special precept is given, and if he continues in his sin or commits 
a new one in spite of the precept, he may be censured without the 
formalities of criminal procedure. As to stopping a cleric from 
promotion to higher orders, after he has been admitted to the 
clerical state by tonsure, Canon 970 gives the local Ordinary and 
the major Religious Superior authority to deny the young man the 
reception of orders even for occult offenses and without a criminal 
trial. Recourse to the Holy See, and in case of the major Reli- 
gious Superior issuing the prohibition, to the Superior General, is 
open to the rejected man. 

Concerning clerics in major orders there are the following 
regulations about offenses of unchastity in Canon 2359. 

(1) Those guilty of concubinage are to be proceeded against 
in the manner prescribed in Canons 2176-2181. The main points 
in those Canons are: If the Ordinary ascertains that a cleric in 
major orders keeps in his house or frequently visits a woman sus- 
pected of immoral relations with the cleric, the Ordinary shall 
command him to remove the woman from his house or not to 
visit the woman, and he shall add the threat of the penalties of 
Canon 2359 against clerics living in concubinage. If the cleric 
neither obeys the precept nor answers the Ordinary’s warning, 
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and the latter has ascertained that the cleric could have done 
either of the two things, he shall suspend him a divinis; and if 
the offender is a pastor, the Ordinary shall at once deprive him of 
his parish. If the cleric does not obey the precept but answers the 
Ordinary defending himself, the Ordinary shall submit the de- 
fense to two diocesan examiners. If the Ordinary, after having 
heard the examiners, judges that the reasons alleged in the de- 
fense are not legitimate, he shall as soon as possible inform the 
cleric of his decision and by formal precept specify the date by 
which he must comply with the precept. If he does not promptly 
obey, the Ordinary may at once remove him from a parish that 
is a removable pastorship. If there is question of an irremovable 
pastor, and he does not obey the precept but offers a new defense, 
the Ordinary shall consider the paper submitted with two dio- 
cesan examiners, and if he does not consider the reason satisfac- 
tory, he shall specify the time in which the offender is to obey the 
original precept. If the offender does not obey, the Ordinary 
may remove him from the parish. 

(2) Sins against the sixth commandment committed with 
minors under the age of sixteen, adultery, rape, bestiality, sodomy, 
traffic in vice, incest with blood relations or relations by marriage 
in the first degree, are to be punished by the Ordinary with sus- 
pension, infamy, deprivation of every office, benefice, dignity, 
or position, and in more serious cases the offenders may be de- 
posed from the clerical state. The penalties are most severe, and 
should not be applied either through criminal trial (which can be 
instituted if the offense is public) or after extra-judicial investiga- 
tion, with full liberty of defense being granted to the accused. 
There is no absolute necessity to apply the full rigor of the penal- 
ties of Canon 2359, § 2, for the judge or the ecclesiastical superior 
is permitted by Canon 2223, § 3, to temper the rigor of the 
ferendz sententiz penalties of the Code when there are mitigat- 
ing circumstances in the commission of the offense. 

(3) Other offenses against the sixth commandment committed 
by clerics in major orders are to be punished in proportion to the 
gravity of the sins, even with deprivation of office or benefice. 
Priests who have an office to which the care of souls is attached 
have a greater obligation to avoid everything scandalous than 
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others. Wherefore, the Code when speaking of the penalty of 
deprivation from office or benefice says, maxime st curam ani- 
marum gerant. 


Forgery of Papal Documents 


All persons who forge or falsify letters, decrees or rescripts of 
the Apostolic See, or with full knowledge of the forgery make use 
of the letters, decrees, or rescripts, automatically incur excom- 
munication reserved in a special manner to the Apostolic See. 

Clerics who are guilty of the above-mentioned offense shall in 
addition be punished with other penalties, which may even 
extend to deprivation of benefice, office, dignity and ecclesiastical 
pension. Religious shall be deprived of all offices which they 
hold in the Religious organization and of an active and passive 
vote, and are liable in addition to other penalties decreed by the 
constitutions of the respective organization (Canon 2360). 

The prohibition extends both to making up fake documents 
and giving them out as genuine writings of the Holy See, and to 
altering true documents of the Holy See by erasing, interpolating, 
etc. Furthermore, the use of forged or falsified documents of 
the Holy See when one has full knowledge of the forgery is con- 
sidered in law as criminal as the forging itself. By documents 
of the Holy See are meant not only documents of the Supreme 
Pontiff but also of the Sacred Roman Congregations, Tribunals 
and Offices through which the Roman Pontiff expedites the affairs 
of the Universal Church, as is stated in Canon 7 of the Code of 
Canon Law. Concerning the publication of some of the docu- 
ments of the Holy See there are special regulations. Canon 1387 
forbids the publication of matters pertaining to beatification and 
canonization without the permission of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. Canon 1388 requires the permission of the local Ordi- 
nary for the publication of indulgences in books, magazines, and 
leaflets. For the publication of the official collection of indul- 
genced prayers and other good works in any language the per- 
mission of the Holy See is required. Canon 1389 prescribes that 
the collections of Decrees issued by the Roman Congregations 
may not be republished without the permission of the respective 
Sacred Congregations. Canon 1390 forbids the publication of 
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liturgical books or parts thereof without having first obtained 
from the local Ordinary of the place where they are printed or 
published a statement that the proposed publication agrees with 
the approved editions of the respective liturgical books. 


Fraud in Petition for Rescripts 


If, in the petition for a rescript addressed to the Apostolic See 
or to a local Ordinary, any person fraudulently or deceitfully 
withholds the truth or states a falsehood, he may be punished 
by his Ordinary in proportion to the gravity of guilt, without 
prejudice to the concession of Canons 45 and 1054 (Canon 2361). 

In addressing petitions to the Holy See or to local Ordinaries, it 
is important that the principal facts and the reason for requesting 
a dispensation or other favor be true. Suppression of important 
facts, which if stated would have moved the Holy See or the 
Ordinary to refuse the requested favor, invalidates the rescript, 
for according to Canon 40 all answers to petitions by the Holy 
See or the Ordinary are granted under the condition only that 
the petition is truthful, even though such a condition is not men- 
tioned in the answer to the request. Priests do not correspond 
directly with the Holy See except in cases of conscience subject 
to the Sacred Roman Penitentiary. Petitions to the Holy See 
concerning affairs of the external forum are to be sent by priests 
through their own Ordinary, who will see that the petition is 
correct both as to matter and form. Priests engaged in parish 
work have frequent occasion to address petitions to their Ordinary 
for dispensations from marriage impediments. It is important 
that all essential facts be stated truthfully, and that at least one 
so-called motive reason for the dispensation is true. The validity 
of the dispensation depends on the truthfulness of the petition 
in all dispensations from impediments of major degree. Concern- 
ing the impediments of lesser degree, Canon 1054 declares that 
the dispensation is not invalidated by suppression of the truth 
or the statement of falsehoods, even when the only motive reason 
alleged in the petition is false. The marriage impediments of 
lesser degree are enumerated in Canon 1042. Some canonists 
(e.g., Vermeersch-Creusen, ‘‘Epitome,”’ II, n. 318, ed. 1934) are 
of the opinion that the rule of Canon 1054 applies to dispensations 
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given by the Holy See, not to those granted by the Ordinary. 
However, it is sufficiently probable, and therefore safe in practice 
to hold, that Canon 1054 applies to dispensations granted by either 
the Holy See or the Ordinary. 


Forgery of Ecclesiastical Documents and Records 


Persons who forge or falsify ecclesiastical letters or acts, either 
public or private, or make use of them with full knowledge of the 
forgery, shall be punished in proportion to the gravity of guilt, 
without prejudice to the precepts of Canon 2406, § 1 (Canon 
2362). 

Canon 2362 protects all kinds- of ecclesiastical documents 
against forgery and falsification, and threatens penalties against 
those who with full knowledge of the forgery or falsification make 
use of forged ecclesiastical documents or records. Not only 
public documents and records are shielded against forgery, but 
also private ones (e.g., privileges and dispensations granted to 
private individuals, letters of recommendation, celebrets, etc.). 
The Canon has no reference to private letters of ecclesiastical 
Superiors written in the capacity of private individuals. They 
are protected by the natural law and the law of the country. 
The reference to Canon 2406, § 1, emphasizes the duty of persons 
who have the office of drawing up and keeping documents and 
records in ecclesiastical Curias and in parishes. Misconduct by 
such persons in reference to documents and records is a serious 
matter, and may be sufficient grounds for depriving such men of 
their office. 








Parish School Administration 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL. A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Pupil in Transition 


Those charged with the education of children must strive to 
understand them. From the day the child enters school he is 
undergoing a process of change. He is constantly becoming more 
mature. The process of development began, of course, at birth. 
The pre-school years are very important years in the history of 
any individual. The infant presents almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities at birth; he may exhibit and develop any one of a 
thousand different types of personality. Child psychologists 
have made many studies and have published many volumes about 
the pre-school years of the child. We know perhaps more about 
this interesting period of the child’s history than about any other 
period of human life. The character of the child who enters 
school at six years of age is largely formed for better or for worse. 
His formation during this period is a mighty factor in the be- 
havior of every older child. 

The transition from home to school and the beginning of con- 
tacts with the social group make the sixth or seventh year a 
crucial period in the child’s life. Furfey notes that we have long 
looked upon adolescence as an important nodal point; there are 
other nodes in the child’s life scarcely less important than ado- 
lescence, and the six-year-old stands at one of these. The new 
school environment, the new social environment, presents many 
problems to the six-year-old, problems which demand careful 
study on the part of his parents and his teachers. 

We are not presently concerned with the pre-school years nor 
with the entrance of the child into school. We shall not now 
speak of that cycle of development which is characterized by 
individualistic play. We had almost said that we should pass 
over also the gang age and give special attention to the period of 
pre-adolescence. This assignment is replete with difficulty. 
Psychologists do not agree on the exact limits of the gang age, 
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pre-adolescence and adolescence. Nor can they. These periods 
have no hard-and-fast boundary lines. One merges gradually 
into the others. Characteristics of one period may be found to 
some degree in children of all ages. If we arbitrarily assign cer- 
tain problems as peculiar to the pre-adolescent, we may meet 
these same problems in older and younger children. Our task is 
further complicated by the fact that the onset of pubescent 
changes occurs at different ages in different individuals. Es- 
tablishing an average, we may say that these changes occur in 
a girl at about the age of thirteen, while in a boy they do not 
ordinarily come into evidence until about the age of fourteen. 
Some psychologists conclude that the girl in her thirteenth year 
and the boy in his fourteenth are reasonably comparable in their 
physical and mental development. Tracy is authority for the 
statement that on the North American Continent puberty occurs 
in the vast majority of cases between 12 and 14 in girls and be- 
tween 13 and 15 in boys. 

We desire here to limit ourselves to the pre-adolescent stage, 
and we shall arbitrarily establish the twelfth and the fourteenth 
birthdays as the respective limits of the period. Furfey tells us 
that the gang age reaches its fullest flower in the twelve-year-old. 
The changes that take place from that point onward are charac- 
teristic of pre-adolescence. The study of pre-adolescence is of 
the utmost importance to the teacher of children. Is it an ex- 
aggeration to say that a thorough knowledge of the nature of pre- 
adolescence is of greater value to the teacher than a knowledge of 
any other stage or cycle in the pupil’s development? The parish 
school is committed to the 8-4 plan; we carry the pre-adolescent 
usually in the seventh and eighth grades. The modern school 
system has evolved the junior high school—an institution founded 
for the precise purpose of caring for the new life that will soon 
awaken within the pre-adolescent. This type of school offers him 
exploratory courses to help him in the choice of his life work. The 
junior high school gives brilliant opportunity for vocational and 
educational counselling. The expense of establishing junior 
high school units makes them prohibitive in the parish school 
system. There is no reason why teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades should not study and employ as far as possible 
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the superior techniques developed in the junior high school. 

It seems logical to give attention first to the physical aspects 
of closing childhood. Height and weight tables show us that 
boys of 14 years of age vary between 54 and 71 inches in height, 
and between 72 and 148 pounds in weight. Girls of 13 vary from 
53 to 68 inches in height, and from 71 to 131 pounds in weight. 
These tables further reveal that the boy of 14 has gained 19.83 
pounds in weight and 4.79 inches in height over the preceding pe- 
riod of two years. Over a similar period the girl of 13 has gained 
20.40 pounds in weight and 4.38 inches in height. Discounting 
the unreliability of height-weight tables because they do not 
use a basis of skeletal measurements, we can conclude from this 
evidence that the physical development is very marked. 

These closing years of childhood have seen a remarkable 
development. At the respective ages assigned, the boy and the 
girl have become fairly graceful in their carriage, clever in their 
muscle codrdinations, and dexterous in their sensory-motor 
reactions. Teachers associated with children over this crucial 
period appreciate the fact that they have witnessed the develop- 
ment of boys and girls into young men and young women. We 
find that this physical development is accompanied by an im- 
provement in general health. The power of resistance is defi- 
nitely higher; susceptibility to the so-called ‘‘children’s diseases’”’ 
isno longer marked. The boy of 14 and the girl of 13 are splendid 
physical specimens. Their development has not yet reached that 
point of maturity that will latter be achieved, but they are 
entirely competent of engaging in moderately strenuous physical 
activities. 

This common possession of good health by the pre-adolescent 
should not lead to the neglect of proper health measures. If a 
child has not yet been vaccinated for smallpox, he should have 
the sure protection from this dread disease which vaccination 
gives. The Schick test will determine his susceptibility to 
diphtheria; the proper injections of toxin-antitoxin should be 
administered if necessary. Give him also the Dick test and in- 
sure immunity from scarlet fever. The doctor will give proper 
advice if the skin, the teeth, the throat and the nostrils of the 
pre-adolescent are not in perfect condition as they should be. 
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The child of 12 needs almost as much food as the adult engaged 
in moderate labor. He has a voracious and omnivorous ap- 
petite; his mother doubts whether his stomach really has a 
bottom. Those in care of his nutrition must understand that 
his vast expenditure of energy in play demands much food to 
replenish his strength. The girl at this period rivals her brother 
in activity and in appetite. 

There are many factors that contribute to malnutrition at 
this stage in the child’s development. There is first parental 
ignorance; many parents do not know the essentials of a health- 
ful diet for children and allow them to develop food whims and 
idiosyncrasies to the detriment of their physical well-being. The 
teacher of the child or the principal of the school can often give 
tactful advice in cases of this kind. The malnutrition may re- 
sult from the poverty of parents, who are unable to provide 
proper food for their children; parental neglect may allow children 
to go without adequate meals, regularly served, or omit the cor- 
rection of physical defects that make for poor health. The 
teacher frequently detects that many children are not properly 
clothed in severe weather; she or the principal should fearlessly 
call a matter of this kind to the attention of parents. 

These are merely a few of the causes of malnutrition. This is 
a problem that merits the attention of the teachers of children of 
allages. It is a dread comment upon the economic selfishness of 
America that 10 to 15 per cent of its school children suffer from 
inadequate nutrition even in normal times. We do not advocate 
that the school provide food for the children, but certainly every 
influence of the teacher of the child should be brought to bear 
upon the home and other agencies. 

A proper amount of sleep is essential to the child at every life- 
level. The estimates of requisite sleep vary considerably. The 
norm for every age is distinctly higher than the number of hours 
actually devoted to sleep. These norms are merely theoretical, 
but there is food for thought when we find that children in one 
district sleep from 60 to 90 minutes longer than do children of 
another district. During the period of pre-adolescence, it does 
not seem excessive to require that boys and girls be in bed habitu- 
ally no less than ten hours. Constant retrenchment in the hours 
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of sleep during the growing years brings a penalty in later life. 
The teacher’s knowledge of sleep requirements will guide her in 
the assignment of home-work. The pre-adolescent requires 
somewhat less sleep than younger children; it is safe to assign 
home tasks that require more time than those of earlier grades, 
but in no case should the combined assignments demand more 
than 90 minutes of the pre-adolescent’s time outside of school. 

There is a definite growth in motor ability as the child grows 
older. Examiners have found that a twelve-year-old passes 
twelve of twenty motor ability tests, of which the nine-year-old 
passed only 7.5. This greater skill accounts for his increased 
interest in games involving such skills. There is greater mental 
as well as physical development in the boy who prefers playing 
baseball to making mud pies. Girls at a corresponding age lose 
their interest in playing with dolls. Lehman has found that only 
8 per cent of thirteen-year-old girls reported playing with dolls; 
at nine years of age the percentage was 65. Toys in general re- 
tain an interest for girls much later than boys. Girls become in- 
creasingly interested in games of chase, and are much attracted 
by all types of activity that involve the participation of a group. 
They enjoy folk dancing and a realistic type of dramatization. 
Boys at 12 years of age have largely outgrown their love of toys. 
Furfey’s investigation found that many boys retained an interest 
in the electric train and in scientific toys of the Erector type, 
chemistry sets and similar things. The boy now likes to con- 
struct things, to do things for himself. Many twelve-year-olds 
are intermittently interested in checkers, cards and various com- 
mercial table games. Their achievements in the field of con- 
struction are sometimes noteworthy. Boys of twelve construct 
radio sets, electric bells, even toy airplanes that are correct in 
detail. Bertaud, when twelve years old, constructed a glider and 
flew 1000 feet off a California cliff. This is an exceptional 
achievement, but often the amount and range of scientific in- 
formation amassed by boys not yet in their teens is amazing to 
their parents and disconcerting to their teachers. 

This is a very strong social age; the activities of both boys and 
girls at this period are of a distinctly social nature. There is 
little solitary play. Group games and sports predominate. 
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There is sometimes little respect for rules; the individual is apt 
to assert himself in defiance of the regulations. These games 
and sports are usually of the type that involves strenuous physi- 
calexpenditure. Boys and girls alike take to fleet running, jump- 
ing and dodging. Throwing, climbing and vaulting are popular 
with the boys. Leap-frog, improvised football, tag and prisoner’s 
base retain a perennial charm. The pre-adolescent is a born 
mimic; he delights in dramatics and guessing games. Every 
seasonal sport has an appeal to him. This cycle of sports crowds 
the days of later childhood. The most pleasant reminiscences 
of the adult center around his constant preoccupation with fish- 
ing, boating, bicycling, swimming, skating and marbles during the 
period of pre-adolescence. His constant activity built up for hima 
body capable of withstanding the rigorous exertion of later life. 

Inskeep looks upon the pre-adolescent period as coterminous 
with the gang age, and makes it extend from ten to fourteen years 
of age. She concedes that the extreme limits may reach from 
seven to nineteen years. Accepting the limits of ten and fourteen 
years she notes that it has been called the awkward age. It is 
marked by the child’s increasing interest in the children of his 
own sex. The wise teacher will govern class procedure in the 
light of this fact, and group the children by sexes. Boys at this 
age ignore or scout the opinions or wishes of girls, even their 
sisters. Their own gangs are drawn with rigid lines; they 
themselves are intensely devoted to the interests and the ac- 
tivities of the gang. The gang does not dominate the girl’s life 
in the same extreme fashion. She joins a group or a gang, but 
there is not the same measure of social adjustment to it. It 
seems unwise for a parent or a teacher to forbid this form of as- 
sociation. The prudent guide of youth will permit the establish- 
ment of the club or group, but control its character and its 
membership. 

The right type of club or gang is an invaluable aid to parents 
and teachers. The social work of the Church in behalf of youth 
at this age must use the club or the group as a medium. Those 
in authority should at least choose carefully the gangs or clubs in 
which children enlist, be in sympathy with them, and take part 
in shaping their ideals. The parent will not allow the gang to 
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dominate the life of the child, will not permit the home to be 
displaced as the chief factor in his moral formation. It some- 
times becomes the easiest way out of a situation for the parent to 
yield to the increasing demands of the child for more and more 
time to devote to games, clubs and group activities. Parents who 
feel that their own opportunities for recreation in childhood were 
somewhat limited, may be tempted to yield to every demand. 
This is unwise, for no individual or group, no interest or ac- 
tivity, can do more than assist the parent in a work that is his 
by natural right, the education of the child. 

We cannot forget, we must not forget, that the twelve-year- 
old is somewhat of an adult. We exact of him the attainment of 
standards in handwriting that are far beyond the common 
achievement of adults. The British Association for the Advance 
of Science published some years ago a report on the influence of 
school books on eyesight. This report recommended that 24- 
point type be used in all books for children under seven years of 
age; after progressive reductions in size of type as the child 
advances in age, the report finally recommended 10-point type, 
with the lines 2.2 mm. apart and 25.4 mm. in length, for children 
of twelve or over and all adults. Ina great variety of skills the 
pre-adolescent develops as great a measure of excellence as he 
will ever achieve. 

The twelve-year-old has achieved a really remarkable control 
over his vocal apparatus. This skill gives him a deep interest in 
exercising the vocal chords in the most unusual and striking ways. 
New riddles or conundrums find their way into his play. He 
delights to puzzle his adult companions with these mental teasers. 
Long alliterations, sometimes without discernible meaning, have 
a tremendous appeal. He delights to twist his tongue over such 
favorites asthese: ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 
if Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, where’s the peck 
of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked.’’ And: ‘How much 
wood would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck could chuck 
wood.’”’ Every child of this age has constructed or at least made 
use of some secret or symbolistic language. ‘‘Pig-Latin” is a 
vagary of language that usually makes its appearance at this 
time. Acrostics and cross word puzzles are a favorite field for 
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both boys and girls. They will scour the dictionary for new 
words and meanings, unless the search is an assigned school 
task. Foreign words and phrases, barbarously mispronounced, 
form a considerable addition to their vocabulary. Jaw-breaking 
phrases and expressions are also characteristic of late childhood. 
Where is the twelve-year-old who has not given that familiar 
spelling of ‘‘Mississippi’’? Do you remember it? ‘‘M-i-crooked 
letter-crooked letter-i-crooked letter-crooked letter-i-p-p-i!”’ 

This interest in secret language, says Strang, might be sub- 
limated into an interest in the study of a foreign language in the 
grades. When we consider the vocabulary development of the 
pre-adolescent and his interest in language, there remains no 
good reason why the study of modern languages need be de- 
ferred to the high school. Those in charge of foreign-language 
parishes realize the truth of this, and insist that their children 
learn the vernacular of their parents at an early age. 

Slang is an undesirable form of expression which begins to 
appear in this period. The child at the gang age adopts slang 
because ‘‘the rest of the gang uses slang.’’ We cannot condemn 
all slang. Forceful vivid slang is a contribution to our con- 
temporary language. We cannot readily improve upon the ex- 
pression “up against it’’ in describing the position of being face 
to face with an insurmountable difficulty. But the English 
teacher must require the children to find expressive words in 
place of silly expressions without meaning, such as “‘you’re all 
wet” or “‘the cat’s whiskers.’” Much of our modern slang does 
not reach above the “‘moron’”’ level of conversation. 

Swearing is another undesirable language response that may 
now rear its ugly head. The parish school strives to instill into 
the hearts and minds of little ones a devout reverence for God and 
the names of God that will carry over into later life. Natural 
expedients to discourage swearing are not without value. Older 
children can be made to feel that swearing is immature rather 
than wicked. ‘Intelligent boys seldom swear. Men, real men, 
remedy a situation; they do not indulge in futile profanity.”’ 
Certainly with the Catholic boy, innate respect for holy things 
should preclude all profanity. 

The personality of the twelve-year-old is quite distinctive and 
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characteristic. We cannot treat him as a young child or as an 
adolescent, says Furfey. The problems of this transitional pe- 
riod must be studied and met by those who have charge of the 
physical, mental and moral formation of the pupil. We have 
not here touched upon all of the activities and the interests, the 
changes and the adjustments of the pre-adolescent period. We 
shall return to the subject later. 











The Moral Nature of Graft 
By Joun A. McHueu, O.P., S.T.M., Litr.D. 


IV. Graft against Reason and Natural Law 


An act is intrinsically wrong, that is, opposed to the law of 
nature, when its inner character is so diametrically opposed to 
right and reason that under no conceivable set of circumstances 
can it be thought of as harmonious with them. The inner ethical 
nature of an act is recognized from the object to which it tends 
and the results in which it issues. If these, the object and results, 
are not good or indifferent, but evil; if they disregard the rights 
of God or of man; if they stand against law and virtue; if their 
deviation from the true way of happiness is invariable—then 
they, and also the act that gets its moral character from them, 
are radically wrong. In murder, for example, we have: (a) the 
act, which is the taking of human life; (b) the moral object, which 
is violation of the essential right of the innocent to life; (c) the 
moral results, such as injury to society and the family of the 
person slain. To find the moral nature of graft, we must analyze 
it in like manner, looking into its definition for its elements of 
action and object, and into history and experience for its conse- 
quences. These then we must compare with the natural law 
and the Commandments of God. This survey will show that 
graft is seriously immoral, as being opposed not only to charity, 
but also to every kind of justice—legal, distributive, commuta- 
tive and potential—and subversive of human rights, both col- 
lective and individual. 

These vices are not accidental concomitants of graft, evils that 
accompany it now and then and in particular cases; they are 
essential defects that belong to it always and from its very na- 
ture. The definition of graft, which expresses its inner nature, 
discloses this. 

(1) Graft is defined as a subordination of public to private good. 
In this appears its legal and distributive injustice. The com- 
munity has the right that its welfare be sought, and that its goods 
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be distributed with an eye single to the public good; but as graft 
seeks first a private good, it violates that right. 

(2) Graft is done by a public servant, one who has pledged him- 
self contractually, and usually for compensation, to put the in- 
terests of the community before interests of a private kind. The 
violation of the promise is commutative (contractual) injustice, 
a breach of fiduciary relationship. 

(3) Graft is done under the gutse of legality. It has the ap- 
pearance of uprightness, though in fact it is dishonest. In this 
consist the deception and hypocrisy of graft, sins which are called 
potential or lesser injustice, because man owes it at least in de- 
cency not to lie to his neighbor. 


Graft Opposed to Legal Justice 


The definitions of graft and of legal justice or public spirit, 
civic-mindedness, show at a glance that like black and white they 
are mutually exclusive. Graft, as we saw, is the subordination 
of public to private good; whereas legal justice, which is closely 
related to the loyalty and patriotism, obedience, honor, and love 
one owes Church and country, seeks the common welfare even 
at the cost of private interest. This preference of the public to 
the private good is not merely a matter of sentiment or of liber- 
ality; it is one of strict obligation owed in justice, whose viola- 
tion is a serious transgression of the moral code. For if it is grave 
sin to harm the vital interests of individuals, much more is it a 
grave sin to attack the highest good of the community. If we 
must render to the particular good what pertains to it, we must 
also pay to the general good what is its due. If it is unjust to 
attack only one person in life, liberty, property, pursuit of hap- 
piness, it is even more unjust to make war on these interests of 
society at large. This has always been the view of the human 
race, of the unlearned as well as of the educated. 

In national affairs no crime is considered more heinous and 
detestable than treason to the State. Benedict Arnold, who sold 
his country for gold, is regarded with execration by every good 
citizen, for the rightminded person sees in such an act the depth 
of ingratitude and infamy. Nay, even criminals look down upon 
the traitors who sell out that to which they have pledged them- 
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selves. ‘“There is honor among thieves,” is a common saying 
often borne out by experience. This general feeling on the 
wickedness of treachery is strikingly expressed by Dante, when 
in the Inferno he assigns the four lowest departments of hell to 
traitors of various kinds. On the contrary, posterity always 
respects most those men of a past generation who, without being 
ambitious self-seekers, really served the public and the common 
good. For example, Nathan Hale, who put country even before 
life itself, is immortal because he prized the better things and 
duty. It is generally recognized, then, that we should value 
that common good of which we as individuals are only a small 
part more than the narrow interests of self. This applies to 
Church, country, community, company, family, or other like 
group of which one is a member. We notice everywhere, says 
St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol., I1.-II, Q. xxvi, art. 3), that 
the whole is preferred to the part: in supernatural things charity 
makes us love God more than ourselves; in the natural order the 
animal will expose part of its body to save its life; in the political 
sphere virtue requires that the citizen be willing to suffer the loss 
of his goods, or at times even of his life, for the common good. 

A little reflection on the true purpose and meaning of life shows 
how well-founded is this consent of the human race on the injus- 
tice done by those who put private before the common interest. 
The end of man here on earth is to attain the best happiness that 
is possible in this stage of existence, as a preparation for the future 
happiness to come. Man, as being a rational creature, must 
chiefly find that present happiness in knowledge and virtue, the 
goods most suited to his higher nature. To pursue this happi- 
ness properly and effectively, however, he must enjoy a certain 
degree of freedom from bodily cares and external annoyances; 
else the mere drudgery of making a living will brutalize man and 
kill out the higher activities of the spirit, by demanding for itself 
every moment of time. As the individual, if left to himself, can- 
not provide all the necessities of a good standard of bodily exist- 
ence, to say nothing of the mental and moral life, he requires 
society, so that what one person alone cannot accomplish may be 
provided by the united efforts of the multitude. It is here that 
the Church and the State appear and offer man the spiritual aids 
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of religion, on the one hand, or the temporal helps of peace and 
prosperity, on the other. From all this we see that the common 
good consists in the happiness of the members of society secured 
through education, good morals, and bodily well-being, and in 
the means to this end, namely, the good order and flourishing 
condition of the social entity itself. Thus, society makes a con- 
tribution to the individual; but this contribution or its success is 
dependent on the codperation of the individual with other in- 
dividuals, so that all shall be for each and each for all. Itisa 
matter of justice, therefore, that he who receives from society 
should make the requisite return for the benefits he receives, by 
working with others for the common welfare. One cannot pro- 
mote this common welfare, however, if one sets above it narrow 
individual interests which are in conflict with one’s own higher 
good and the common good of all. And so it is a matter of legal 
or social justice, as well as of enlightened and virtuous self-in- 
terest, that the individual should not seek even what is his own, 
when that private good is material and opposed to the higher 
good of the community; though he should seek always his spir- 
itual advantage, which not only helps himself but redounds to the 
common good. 


Graft an Assault on the State 


Since the duties just described are owed by the individual to 
society, what can we call graft but legal or social injustice? For 
the common good itself, which is the protector of every individual 
good, is wronged directly by the assault which graft makes on 
the State’s property, its rights, its activities, and on the proper 
choice of the personnel of government; it is wronged indirectly by 
the spirit of lawlessness and contempt for the common welfare 
which graft breeds among all classes. The common treasury is 
raided when graft turns funds from their proper uses to the purses 
of officials or their friends; the common property is wasted 
when graft barters away at a loss to the commonwealth valuable 
holdings of the people; the common law-making power is weak- 
ened when grafting lobbies influence the representatives of the 
people; the common administration is hampered or paralyzed 
when graftmakes it impossible to provide for necessary govern- 
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ment works, or for the care of the people, or for the national de- 
fense; the common right to justice under the law is denied when 
graft dictates judicial nominations and decisions. The State 
and other institutions have the right to choose to their posts of 
service and honor the individuals whose experience, knowledge, 
and character make them capable and worthy; for on the quality 
of the leaders greatly depends the weal or woe of the community. 
Graft violates this right, setting up as the basis of selection, not 
fitness to serve the public, but personal friendship or alliance 
with the group in power, even though the persons chosen be in- 
competent or unreliable. The result is that expediency rules 
rather than fairness to the common good, and the morale both 
of those in service and of the people at large is greatly lowered. 
“To obtain some advantage on the occasion of proper official ac- 
tions is a violation of legal justice. Such conduct is generally 
forbidden by the civil law; at any rate, it renders right judgment 
and adequate performance of official duties extremely difficult. 
Public officials are not justified in exposing themselves to such a 
grave temptation. What is true of their own private advantage, 
applies also to that of their friends’ (John A. Ryan, “The State 
and the Church,” pp. 260 sq.). And the demoralization of the 
people through the disregard of public rights by the sworn ser- 
vants of the public strikes a deadly blow at the common peace 
and order. “It is well known and admitted,’ says Cahill 
(‘Framework of a Christian State,’”’ p. 536), ‘that graft has a 
prejudicial effect on the whole life of a nation, and is perhaps the 
greatest peril to which democratic government is exposed. When 
these abuses get foothold, corruption and injustice quickly spread 
into every department of state and into the whole public and 
private life of the people. It is incompatible with just govern- 
ment and national well-being.”’ Surely graft is the deadly en- 
emy of legal justice and a traitor to the common good. 

It is objected, however, that graft is so strongly organized to- 
day that those who have part in it are merely like cogs in a wheel 
without any volition or responsibility for what is done, indeed 
without any realization that there is anything to be ashamed of. 
Hence, the inference is drawn that those who graft are innocent 
victims of circumstances, inculpable—or, as theology calls it, 
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material—coGperators. And reference is made to justifiable 
homicide and justifiable appropriation of property. We an- 
swer that theology does not justify material codperation with sin 
unless there be two conditions present, and that not only one but 
both of those conditions are absent in the case of graft. The first 
condition is that the act of codperation is not sinful in itself; 
for the end does not justify the means, and one may not sin with 
another to escape some evil or gain some good. To take an ex- 
treme case, let us suppose that a policeman is ordered by a political 
chief to collect ‘protection money”’ from illegal resorts and pass 
it on to the man above. The act of the policeman is codperation 
with the sin of the boss and of the keeper of the resort; and there 
is some compulsion as the policeman is under orders and will 
get into trouble if he disobeys. But the act of the policeman 
is more than codperation with sin; it is sin itself. He takes 
away from another the latter’s property without the owner’s 
consent, which is theft; he agrees to shield crime, which is in- 
fidelity to his oath or to his duty asa citizen. The references to 
the protection of one’s own life by taking what one needs or killing 
an unjust aggressor do not help the objector. For there are no 
such extreme dangers in the present case, or in graft generally, to 
excuse those who practise it. The policeman is not in danger of 
being killed, but of getting in trouble with a leader, and perhaps 
of losing his position. Is that a sufficient reason to justify the 
“hold-up”? If it is, then Mr. Citizen may use the same rule as 
Mr. Officer, and we can easily figure out what would become of the 
right of private property. It is true that refusal to codperate in 
this deal will bring trouble to the policeman. Let us say that he 
will be discharged from the force. Even so, he may not coéper- 
ate with this graft, but should seek occupation elsewhere. As 
Lincoln once said to a man who complained that he could not be 
an honest lawyer: “If you can’t be an honest lawyer, be honest 
without being a lawyer.’’ Of course, it is clear that those per- 
sons who are forced to pay graft in order to be free from unjust 
annoyance in their lawful business or occupation are not in any 
way partakers in graft, but rather its victims. Just as the man 
who gives his purse to the bandit is not a sharer in banditry. 

The second condition for just material codperation is that there 
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be a sufficient reason for permitting the sin of the person co- 
operated with. Now, a sufficient reason to permit a sin by 
coéperating with it is that a greater evil will follow from non- 
coéperation; for of two evils the less should be preferred. In our 
present case this sufficient reason does not exist, since from co- 
operation results the great public evil of graft, from non-codpera- 
tion the comparatively small evil of private loss. True, if this 
policeman does not lend his help to graft, someone else prob- 
ably will. But he is not responsible for that, while he is re- 
sponsible for himself. 

This objection on codperation in evil is rather an unfortunate 
one for the case of graft, as a little reflection will show how dif- 
ferent is the codperation legal justice asks and that which graft 
demands. The ancient Athenian oath of civic duty by which the 
young man who came of age expressed his fidelity and which he 
renewed when voting, is associated in history with the name of 
the Spartan Lycurgus; the oath was adopted in Athens at a time 
when its revenues had been wasted by an extravagant and cor- 
rupt administration. In the oath the citizen promised sub- 
stantially as follows: “I will codperate with fellow-citizens in 
peace and in war for all things sacred and holy, for the laws and 
customs of my people; I will fight whether alone or as one of many 
for my city and will not desert my comrades, nor join with those 
who would set aside the law; I will bring no disgrace uponmy cause, 
but will hand down my country better and greater than I re- 
ceived it.” The Lycurgan oath expresses the ideal codperation 
in a community. 


Good Morals and Earthly Prosperity 


Those who are inspired by public spirit would say: ‘‘Let us work 
together to make our community or neighborhood morally and 
spiritually better, that individuals may be made happier and 
society itself may enjoy the boon of peace.’ All virtues fall 
within the scope of legal justice, for they are all beneficial to the 
common good, says St. Thomas (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. Ilviii, 
art. 5). History bears this out, and proves that there is a close 
connection between good morals and the earthly prosperity of 
nations. Evil deeds may succeed for a time or injustice flourish, 
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but in them are the seeds of ruin and misery; they are always 
punished, and with greater severity the longer they have con- 
tinued. There is nothing more true than the saying of Proverbs 
(xiv. 34) that “justice exalteth a nation, but sin makes nations 
miserable.” The people are most contented internally when 
they are most religious and devout, since things divine can sat- 
isfy without wearying the noble aspirations of the heart; but 
men are dissatisfied when their ideals are material, for low and 
common things, if sought unrestrainedly, give only unhappiness 
and satiety to a rational nature. Externally, too, there is most 
peace and order when men find their chief contentment in the 
higher things of the spirit, which enrich all the more widely they 
are diffused, and which do not grow less when shared with others. 
But if the chief quest is earthly gain, domination, or pleasure— 
things that are confined within narrow limits and grow less as 
they are divided—at once there arise egotism, selfishness, strife, 
class divisions, and war. ‘‘From whence come contentions,’’ asks 
St. James (iv.1), “but from desires?” 


Graft an Organized Conspiracy against Good Order 


While legal justice invites men to work together for the solid 
happiness and good order of the community, graft asks coépera- 
tion in things that would defeat these aims. Think first of the 
premium it puts on material things, scandalizing and demoralizing 
others, whom it practically forces to accept all kinds of corrupt 
practices at which their conscience rebels. Once ensnared, its 
adepts are led on by their easy gains to indulge in idleness and 
luxury, which are the fertile soil of many vices, and to harden 
their conscience to extortion and oppression. And how rarely 
can one who has been enmeshed in graft ever free himself from 
it, and recover spiritual peace! The public failings of religious 
persons, especially Catholics, in their business or political acts 
are also a great stumbling-block even to those who do not take up 
with graft; for such scandals foster irreligion. One Catholic 
grafter can do more harm in this way than many good men can 
repair. Think too of the byproducts of graft, in the disturbance 
it introduces into public life. Even though it were innocent in 
itself, its associations would condemn it. What are these as- 
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sociates with which graft asks men to codperate? They are dis- 
turbers of public order in innumerable ways: through stolen 
elections that defeat the will of the people; through interference 
with juries and prevention of needed investigations; through 
depredations that are paid for in public health and security; 
through damaged material, loss of trade and savings in business 
life; through sabotage and murder; through protection of crime 
and vice. What an apostasy from legal justice it is that men who 
should be united harmoniously to further virtue and the common 
good are seen leagued together to set up the reign of lawlessness! 
Yet, we hear of organized graft and even of its courts in which it 
tries infidelities to its tariffs and schedules. Worse still, there 
is sometimes the triple alliance of politics, business and crime. 
Gambling, racketeering and white slavery syndicates come about, 
says J. Edgar Hoover, head of the G-men, ‘‘only through one 
affiliation—that of crooked politics and the criminal elements.” 
This is the kind of company to which graft introduces one; it is 
not satisfied till it brings its underworld associates into the very 
halls of government and settles them there as in their head- 
quarters and home.* 


* The next article of this series is entitled “Graft a Denial of Distributive Justice.” 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Choice and Training of Altar Boys 


The management of the altar boys is one of the difficulties of pastoral 
life. It happens not rarely that the cassocked little hooligans that are 
supposed to add solemnity to the liturgical functions almost break a 
priest’s heart. Yet, if the lads are not all they should be, the fault is 
not always wholly theirs. In the latest issue of Les Questions Liturgiques 
et Paroissiales of Mont-César, there is an excellent and most practical 
little series of counsels to priests on this point. The writer very prop- 
erly points out that there are priests who do not give sufficient care and 
attention to this part of their work. Discipline is essential. Silence in 
the sacristy is an ideal we all strive for but which not many attain— 
partly because the clergy themselves do not sufficiently attend to it. 
How can we hope to bring home to the people that the Mass is the big 
thing in their day or their week—the supreme act of worship—aunless we 
see to it that everything about the altar, ourselves and those whom we 
allow to serve at the altar, is neat, orderly, dignified? 

The choice of our acolytes is a matter of great importance: they 
ought to come from good Catholic homes, rich and poor alike. No boy 
should be made to serve more than one Mass a day, except in quite un- 
foreseen circumstances; his devotion will hardly hold out much beyond 
that time. Hence, there ought to be a fair number of them. They 
should have sufficient stamina, so that the priest may count on them 
even on a raw morning; they should have intelligence also, otherwise 
they will never get a grasp of the Latin, nor of the meaning of the cere- 
monies. It is not enough to teach them to rattle off the prayers; they 
should be made to understand them. In fact, the altar boys, instead of 
being the most irreverent lads in the parish (as they sometimes are), 
might easily become an élite. The priest sees more of them than of 
their companions. It would be an easy thing to take them in hand and, 
whilst explaining to them the prayers and ceremonies of their office, to 
give them a gradual but solid training in the spiritual life. In most of 
our churches there is no pecuniary inducement for a boy to take up the 
service of the sanctuary, and it is just as well. For all that, the lads 
should not go without recognition and some reward. On the other 
hand, it would be deplorable if a commercial spirit crept in at any time, 
as it may and does. It happened to the present writer that he said Mass 
at a famous and most holy sanctuary of the Holy Land one Christmas 
night, when a whole troop of nondescript lads almost fought for the 
privilege of serving Mass—in anticipation of bachsheesh. Eventually 
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three fell on their knees as I began Jntroibo ad aliare Dei. After a mo- 
ment or two I stopped to tell them that only one would get a bachsheesh, 
whereupon two left me to offer their services elsewhere. I need hardly 
say that these lads were “gate crashers,”’ and were in no way under the 
control of the good Fathers who normally provide excellently trained 
servers. I quote the incident solely as a possibility. In fact, worse 
befell me in Rome! But if our lads get no regular pay, they should not 
be deprived of all tangible reward. There are many ways of discharging 
this duty which to most priests is really a joy; a little treat, a party, an 
excursion. The last might be made both enjoyable and instructive by 
sometimes taking in a church or some building of ecclesiastical interest. 
These things must sound platitudinous, yet they have their very great 
importance if we would have dignified, edifying liturgical functions, even 
though it be on the smallest scale. A well-trained, intelligent acolyte 
can be most helpful to a priest, for instance in the administration of 
some of the Sacraments—baptisms, marriages, funerals and the like. 
The Patron of the acolytes is St. Tarcisius; the boys should be aware of 
the fact. A priestly vocation is easily fostered in an altar boy; here is 
a splendid field for a priest to cultivate. God alone knows how many 
great and holy priests and bishops first became conscious of God’s call 
whilst they discharged the lowly, yet most holy functions of an acolyte— 
or altar boy, as the lovely phrase has it. 


Victoria Rasoamanarivo 


Civilta Cattolica in its issue of December 4 of last year has an in- 
teresting tale to tell of the wonderful life and apostolic activity of 
Victoria Rasoamanarivo, a noble native lady of Madagascar, whose 
life, written by the present Vicar Apostolic of Tananariva, has just been 
published in France (“La Vie de Victoria Rasoamanarivo,” by Mgsr. 
Etienne Fourcadier, Paris, Dillen). No doubt, the English-speaking 
Catholic world will presently hear more of this perfect and indeed heroic 
exponent of ‘‘Catholic Action’ under circumstances of the most utmost 
difficulty. Educated by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, Victoria gave 
early proof of uncommon attachment to her religion. When persecution 
drove the missionaries from the island, they entrusted the “Catholic 
Union” founded by them (a kind of forerunner of ‘“‘Catholic Action’’) to 
Victoria. Taking full advantage of her position at court, the young 
woman displayed such apostolic zeal that the Secretary of the Catholic 
Union could describe her as ‘“‘the foundation, the column, the father and 
mother of all the Christians of the island, as was Our Lady after Our 
Lord’s ascension into heaven.” Under her inspiration and guidance 
some twenty persons, gathered by her, divided among themselves the 
various districts which the missionaries had had to abandon. These 
they visited regularly. Victoria herself personally visited the more 
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distant centers, to which she convened the Christians of whole districts. 
Accompanied by a choir of singers recruited from among her slaves, she 
would set out from Tananariva in time for Sunday, where they all 
helped in conducting a service in church consisting of morning prayers, 
the reading of the prayers of the Mass, an explanation of the Gospel, 
etc., the latter being given by one of the men of the ‘‘Catholic Union.” 
In 1886 the persecution came to an end, and with the return of the 
missionaries Victoria withdrew from public life. One of her last joys 
was the conversion of her husband; she herself died not long after at the 
early age of forty-five. Venerated in life, her memory has been cher- 
ished by the Christians of Madagascar as that of a Saint, and we look 
for the early introduction of the canonical process of her beatification. 


Brevities 


The December issue of Verbum Domini gives a fairly full account of a 
“Bible Week” held last September in Rome, and attended by sixty-one 
students who were themselves, for the most part, professors of Holy 
Scripture in various colleges and seminaries in Italy. What importance 
the Holy See attaches to such studies is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that the Holy Father, who was then at Castelgandolfo, invited or rather 
summoned the school to come out to that delightful spot and personally 
assisted at two of its classes. The lectures were all of a high order. I 
have only space to draw attention to an excellent suggestion made by 
Fr. A. Vaccari, S.J., who, in order to refute the critics who pretend to see 
various hands at work in the Pentateuch, suggests that the differences 
observable in the five Books that constitute it, may very well have to be 
ascribed to a revision of the different editions of the one work—a revi- 
sion, that is, of editions or copies in use in the Southern and the Northern 
Kingdom, for it was in the nature of things that frequent transcription 
would lead to variations and even to interpolations. This suggestion 
would seem to account sufficiently for the differences of style or the use 
of Jehovah instead of Elohim, etc., without the arbitrary attribution of 
parts of the book to Jahvist, Elohist, or priestly authors. 

L’Ami du Clergé ef December 9 discusses the interesting point whether 
the episcopate includes the priesthood, that is, whether the episcopal 
consecration of a deacon, without previous ordination as a priest, would 
be valid. The writer rightly insists that, whilst there is a strict obliga- 
tion to observe the order laid down in the Pontificale, episcopal consecra- 
tion as such implies priest’s orders. 

Both the Etudes of December 5 and Civilta Cattolica of December 18 
devote a lengthy account to a recently published book by a Spanish 
Jesuit, T. Tonis, entitled ‘‘Iconoclasts and Martyrs.”’ The French re- 
viewer of the book very properly prefaces his remarks with the observa- 
tion that the true and definitive history of the fratricidal war which rav- 
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ages Spain cannot as yet be written with all the lucid serenity and the 
wide perspective which it demands. However, even so there is much 
that is beyond controversy. This is especially true of the sacrileges 
against holy persons, places and objects on the one hand, and the serene 
heroism of the innumerable victims of these outrages on the other. It 
is to be hoped that the book will soon be made accessible to English 
readers. One incident may be quoted by way of showing the heroism of 
the martyred priests which is in line with the mighty list of the martyrs 
of all the centuries, but whose modern air of nonchalance is almost 
poignant. Don Cesar Eusebio Martin was a chaplain, and hence one of 
the junior clergy. On July 26 he was seized. Whilst the mob howled 
for his immediate death, he was calmly rolling a cigarette. They took 
him on a cart to the place of martyrdom; there the militia men told him 
to go forward on foot. Turning to them he said: ‘‘God forgive you, as 
I forgive you.”” Having advanced fifty paces he fell under a volley, 
with this cry on his lips: ‘‘Long live Christ the King!” Don José Moro 
Brig, brother of the present Bishop of Avila, was removed by a band of 
militia men on July 24. As he was so weak that he could not stand erect, 
a brother of the man in command of the execution platoon stepped out 
and supporting the priest with one hand against the wall, gave the com- 
mand to fire. It was he who fell under the bullets! The priest, stoop- 
ing over him, gave him absolution. Shortly afterwards he too fell 
under an ill-directed volley: his last cry was: ‘‘May I be the only victim 
at Cerebos"”’ (a small town in the Province of Avila). 

La Vie Intellectuelle of November 25 has some striking things to say 
on the obstacles to Christian unity. These are numerous and mostly of 
a doctrinal character, but there are some which are simply psychological. 
That which divides Catholics and Protestants is not dogma alone, but 
what may be called a sediment of prejudices, passion, resentment, even 
secret hatred. We think wrongly of one another; this is frequently the 
result of a kind of heredity, or at any rate the fruit of upbringing. We 
have been told things, or read them in books. It is not only Protestants 
who have distorted facts. It would be an immense step forward if 
Catholics and Protestants alike discarded from their writings whatever 
is unfair, rude, hateful, unkind or just nasty. Instead of ceaseless re- 
crimination, by which mutual irritation is kept up, we should calmly and 
loyally appeal to each other for such rectifications as truth demands. 
There is in all men a thirst for truth. We who know that the unity of 
Christians must be founded on truth, must never suffer any disloyalty 
to truth, historical or psychological. Even Catholics have prejudices 
to overcome! The preacher or lecturer who indulges in cheap humor 
at the expense of non-Catholics, or who makes the flesh of his hearers 
creep by more or less authentic tales of bygone horrors, will not make 
many converts. 








Answers to Questions 


Law of Fast and Abstinence for Persons Sixty Years of Age 


Question: Does the age of sixty excuse from both fast and abstinence? 
Do these persons participate in the indult for working people, even 
when they are professional men and women? May a pastor dispense 
himself from fast and abstinence in the same manner as he can dispense 
others? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The law in Canon 1254 reads: ‘‘All persons who have 
reached the completed age of seven are bound by the law of 
abstinence; the law of fasting binds all persons from the comple- 
tion of their twenty-first year until the beginning of their sixtieth.” 
The exemption of persons from the beginning of the sixtieth year 
of their age regards fast only, not abstinence. In the law before 
the Code, all fast days were at the same time days of abstinence. 
The Code of Canon Law made some days in Lent days of both 
fast and abstinence, namely, Ash Wednesday, the Ember Days in 
Lent, the Fridays and Saturdays in Lent (which latter were by 
special concession in the United States changed to the Wednes- 
days and Fridays). For the other fast days outside of Lent the 
Code kept the old rule of fast and abstinence. On the days in 
Lent when fast only is to be observed, flesh meat is permitted, 
but persons bound to fast may eat flesh meat once a day only, as 
was declared by the Committee for the Interpretation of the 
Code, October 20, 1919 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 480). Persons from 
their sixtieth year of age and all others who are not bound to 
fast may eat flesh meat several times a day, while those bound to 
fast may eat it once a day only. On those days on which no 
meat is allowed (namely, Ash Wednesday, Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent, Holy Saturday until noon, Ember Days, Vigils 
of Pentecost, Assumption, All Saints, and Christmas), persons 
not bound to fast must keep the abstinence. 

Working people and their families must abstain from meat 
only on Ash Wednesday, all Fridays of the year, and Holy Satur- 
day until noon. On all other days of abstinence those of the 
worker’s family who are obliged to fast may eat meat at the 
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principal meal only; those not obliged to fast may eat meat at 
any of their meals. Persons over fifty-nine years of age do not 
participate in the indult for working people because of their age, 
but only when they belong to the class of working people or are 
members of a family whose head belongs to such class. We 
have explained before in the pages of this REviEw that the Holy 
See by the term working people (operarit) means persons who do 
manual labor, not clerical or professional workers. Many of the 
latter need the working people’s indult as much as those who do 
manual labor; they cannot go home for lunch, nor can they buy 
anything expensive for their lunch, but must carry something to 
eat at noon with them. What strengthening food can they take 
with them if they cannot have a little meat? Who can accustom 
himself to eat a cheese or egg sandwich day after day? Such 
persons may have to be helped by the dispensation that the 
pastors can grant to individuals, and similar authority to dispense 
from fast and abstinence is usually given by the Ordinaries to all 
other priests who obtain the diocesan faculties. 

Lastly, there is the question whether a pastor or other priest 
who has authority to dispense people from the law of fast and 
abstinence may also dispense himself. Canon 1245, § 1, author- 
izes pastors to dispense from both fast and abstinence individual 
persons and individual families. That extends to Fridays and 
any other days of abstinence or fast or both. What authority 
assistants and other priests working in a diocese have, they must 
learn from the diocesan statutes and the formula of faculties of 
the respective diocese. When the Ordinary of the diocese em- 
powers all other priests who obtain the diocesan faculties to dis- 
pense in particular cases from fast and abstinence, one may assume 
that it is intended to give them the same authority as the pastor 
has in virtue of Canon 1245, § 1. According to Canon 201, § 3, 
the authority which one has either by law or by general delegation 
to relieve others from some obligation of Canon Law may be used 
in one’s own favor. The one dispensing must pay attention to 
the reason for the dispensation, because Canon 84 declares that, 
unless there is a just and reasonable cause for dispensing from the 
law of the Code, the dispensation is illicit and invalid. That ap- 
plies to dispensing others as well as oneself. Lest one be hesitat- 
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ing in every case whether there is a sufficient reason to dispense, 
the same Canon states that in doubt about the sufficiency of the 
reason the person having authority to dispense can make use of 
his powers. The obligation to avoid scandal may at times forbid 
one to eat meat, even though one would have sufficient reason 
to make use of a dispensation. A priest eating meat on Friday 
in a public restaurant where there may be other Catholics eating, 
is liable to give scandal. At his own house, if he feels he has 
sufficient reason to dispense himself from abstinence, he is bound 
to make it clear to the housekeeper whom he asks to serve meat 
that he is dispensed. 


Radio Broadcast of the Mass 


Question: Would a priest violate the rubrics if he broadcast the actual 
Consecration of the Mass in a tone of voice loud enough to be distinctly 
heard on the air? And if so, what would be the gravity of the violation? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Holy See has given no general permission to 
broadcast by radio liturgical functions. Whether such permis- 
sion has been given for individual occasions we do not know, but 
it has become quite common to broadcast such functions. Con- 
sidering that the Holy Father himself has several times addressed 
the Catholic world by radio, it may be that the present attitude 
of the Holy Office towards broadcasting liturgical functions will 
be changed. The following answer to the Archbishop of Prague 
which was not published in the official organ of the Holy See 
shows the mind of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on 
the broadcasting of liturgical functions. The archbishop had 
asked the Holy See whether it was permissible to broadcast by 
radio any part of the liturgical singing done in a Solemn Mass or 
in other liturgical functions ina church. He likewise stated that 
the liturgical singing of Holy Mass has been broadcast by radio 
from other churches of the Catholic world. The Holy Office 
answered that this question had been decided in a previous reply 
of January 26, 1927, to the effect that it is not expedient. As to 
the thing having been done by various churches, it should be 
expressly noted that this has been done only by way of abuse, 
without the permission of the Holy Office (March 17, 1928; 
Bouscaren, ‘‘Digest,’’ I, p. 595). 
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The broadcasting of the words of consecration is not only 
against the rubrics (which require these words to be recited 
secretly), but such broadcast tends to cause disrespect rather 
than devotion. As to the moral aspect of culpability in violating 
the rubric concerning the recitation in a low voice, we would not 
consider it as binding under grave obligation. That is no reason 
why it may be done; it is forbidden, and that should guide the 
priest. The mind of the Church is to be the guide of the priest, 
and that mind is sufficiently clear from the following incident. 
The promoters of the active participation of the people in the Mass 
prayers of the priest asked the Holy See whether the people who 
assist at Mass may read in a loud voice the Secrets, Canon, and 
the words of consecration. The answer was: ‘““That custom may 
not be retained, because the Canon of the Mass should be read in 
a low voice by the priest, and it is not proper that the people 
read it in a loud voice” (Sacred Congregation of Rites, August 4, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 505). 

Concerning the same subject, another of our correspondents 
inquires whether it would not be better for the congregation as- 
sembled in church to listen to the priest broadcasting and de- 
scribing the ceremonies of the Mass than to read their prayer 
books or layman’s missal. We have said enough about the 
broadcasting. The traditional place for the sermon or instruc- 
tion is after the Gospel of the Mass and it may be had after the 
Communion of the priest (Decreta Authentica, n. 3009). To have 
one priest speak all during the Mass said by another priest is 
not only distracting to the priest and the people, but foreign to 
the practice of the Church. Besides, there is no necessity for such 
a procedure, the Holy Mass can be explained in a series of short 
instructions at the Sunday Masses. 


Disposal of the Cotton Used in Extreme Unction 


Question: Is it permissible to burn the cotton used in Extreme Unction 
in a stove or furnace? Some of the priests I spoke to said that it is to 
be burned in a pan or dish and the ashes are to be put into the sacrarium. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rubric in the Roman Ritual printed just ahead 
of the anointing of the senses directs the priest to take the used 
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cotton to his church, burn it, and throw the ashes into the sacrar- 
ium. If a church has no properly equipped sacrarium the cotton 
should be thrown into the fire. 


Minor Order of Lectors and Their Blessing of 
Bread and New Fruits 


Question: What articles may be blessed by a lector? I am interested 
in knowing if bread may be interpreted to mean food in general as a 
meal. May the lector bless the food on the table for a meal by merely 
making the sign of the cross over it while saying in the vernacular: 
“Bless, O Lord, these Thy gifts which we are about to receive, etc.””? Or 
must he use a special formula? SEMINARIAN. 


Answer: Concerning the blessing of bread and new fruits Pope 
Benedict XIV, in his ‘‘De Sacrosancto Missz Sacrificio” (Lib. 
II, cap. XVIII, n. 10), writes that the lector is indeed authorized 
by the rite of Ordination to bless bread and new fruits, but nowa- 
days the priests only bless these things. The Code of Canon 
Law, in Canon 1147, § 4, states that deacons and lectors can give 
those blessings only which are explicitly allowed to them in law. 
These words of the Code have been embodied in the Roman 
Ritual published after the promulgation of the Code (cfr. Rituale 
Romanum, Tit. VIII, cap. I, De Benedictionibus Regulae Gen- 
erales). There are two formulas in the Ritual for the blessing of 
bread and one for the blessing of new fruits (Tit. VIII, cap. xv., 
16, 17). These would be the formulas which the lector can use 
for the blessing of bread and new fruits. He cannot bless any- 
thing else, nor in any other way than by the use of the prescribed 
formulas. They are the only blessings explicitly allowed to the 
lector in law. 


Tabernacle Veil, Choir in High Mass, Place of Baptistry 


Questions: (1) What arrangement of veils is required both for the 
inside and the outside of the tabernacle? 

(2) Is it allowed that one singer chants the Proper of the Mass and 
even the Common of a High Mass without a choir properly so called? 

(3) May the baptistry be placed in any part of the church, even in 
the sacristy? PASTOR. 


Answer: As we have spoken of the tabernacle veil in former 
issues of the REVIEW, we shall therefore avoid all detail and simply 
state the regulations of the Church. The inside of the tabernacle 
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is to be lined with silk cloth or be gilded. The outside is to be 
covered with cloth of any material that is befitting the dignity of 
the tabernacle. Its color should be white, but it may be changed 
to suit the color of the office of the day. At Requiems and on 
ferias that call for the purple color, the tabernacle may be covered 
with a purple cloth. The cover is supposed to drape the taber- 
nacle on all sides after the manner of our ciborium covers. As 
the construction of most tabernacles in the United States makes 
it impossible to cover the whole tabernacle, a veil or curtain in 
front has been adopted as the next best thing. The rubrics say 
nothing about a veil or curtain on the inside of the tabernacle; 
its use is indeed quite common, but it is not practical as it easily 
causes the upsetting of the ciborium. 

As to one person constituting the choir, there is no positive 
decision as to whether one chanter suffices at High Mass. Onthe 
other hand, no Decree ever specified the number of chanters 
necessary. Stress is put in several Decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites that the Proper and the Common of the Mass 
should be chanted or recited by the choir. In the Decree of 
June 25, 1898 (Decreta Authentica, n. 3994), it is stated that in 
various churches the organists who are also chanters sing the 
Latin responses only, and for the rest of the High Mass they sing 
hymns in the vernacular. The Sacred Congregation answered 
that High Masses cannot be tolerated where hymns in the ver- 
nacular are sung instead of the Introit, Kyrie, etc., and that the 
organist and the choir must at least recite in a loud voice accom- 
panied by the organ all the parts of the Mass that the Roman 
Gradual requires to be chanted or recited. There is no condem- 
nation of the practice of the organist acting as chanter and supply- 
ing, as it seems, the choir. 

The baptismal font should be found in every parish church in a 
suitable place. The location of it is not determined by the law, 
but the Roman Ritual states that it should be within a screened 
enclosure (cancellis circumseptum). Concerning the sacristy as 
a place for the administration of Solemn Baptism, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites years ago decided that the sacristy is not 
the ordinary place for baptism, but if there are special reasons 
why the sacristy should be used in preference to the church, the 
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Ordinary of the diocese may permit the use of the sacristy for that 
purpose (Decreta Authentica, n. 3104, 9). 


Which Mass Is to Be Said for the Congregation when Pastor 
Says Two Masses on Sundays? 


Question: When a pastor says two Masses on Sundays, the first in a 
mission church and the second at the main church, which of the two 
Masses is he to apply for the congregation? PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 466 of the Code of Canon Law prescribes that 
the pastor should say the Mass for the people in his parish church, 
unless circumstances force him or make it advisable to say Mass 
elsewhere. If the pastor is legitimately absent from his parish 
church, he may say the Mass for the people in whatsoever place 
he celebrates Mass on Sundays and holydays. We have ex- 
plained in former issues of the Review that the Mass for the 
people is considered a stipend Mass in law, and that if the pastor 
says two Masses he cannot take a stipend for either. It is im- 
material which of the two Masses he applies for the people, since 
the main church and the missions form but one parish. Often 
church societies on their Communion Sunday want a Mass said 
for the society and offer a stipend for it. Many dioceses by 
statute or diocesan faculties grant leave to transfer the applica- 
tion of the Mass for the congregation to another day for a just 
cause. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of April 


The Fourth Commandment 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


Passion Sunday 


Disobedience in the Supernatural Order 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Moral character of obedience. 

(2) God who is Infinite Order was not free to leave even free beings with- 
out a law. 

(3) All beauty is derived from the divinely constituted order. 

(4) The beauty of God’s Creation was marred by the disobedience (a) of 
the rebellious angels, and (b) of man. 

(5) The original order before the Fall. 

(6) The violation of this original order by Adam. 

(7) The mystery of man’s disobedience. 


Obedience which is explicitly inculcated in the Fourth Command- 
ment, while it is implicitly inculcated in every Commandment, is a moral 
virtue which therefore inheres in the will of a free being. It is the habit 
of free submission to the will of the lawful governor. Obedience per- 
sists even when there is no command. For then there is readiness to 
obey, that perfect coédrdination between the will of the subject and the 
ruler like a perfectly balanced ship ready to answer the slightest touch of 
the rudder. 

Almighty God when He made the universe could have filled it with 
blind forces that obey Him without pause or protest. He could have 
made the stars which obey Him as they wheel and shine, the winds as 
they blow or subside, the flowers as they bloom and spend their fra- 
grance. God was under no necessity to create free beings to be the asso- 
ciates in the world with these blind slaves of His Will. But if He de- 
creed, as He did, to create free beings, He was not free to leave these free 
beings without alaw. He who is Infinite Order cannot be the author of 
disorder; and a world without law, either in the physical or moral realm, 
would be a universe of disorder, a Creator-less world, an unthinkable 
contradiction. 
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Beauty Derived from Order 


The beauty of the world comes from its order. From the most tre- 
mendous to the tiniest elements in the physical world, artistic and archi- 
tectural loveliness are the yield of ordered forces; the blush of the sky, 
the tint of the rose, the lifting of growing things under the gentle spur- 
ring of the sun, the structures complex and simple from the patient work- 
shop of Nature, all proclaim in chorus the triumph of order. Chaos 
could produce nothing but gloom and dissonance. And what is true of 
the physical world is much more true of the moral world, as the moral 
world rises in dignity sky upon sky above the physical world. All this 
becomes clearer when we consider that order denotes conformity in the 
work with the purpose of the worker. Flowers bloom so fair and are so 
constant in their pattern from Spring to Spring because the forces that 
make them bloom are perfectly controlled by the hand of their Maker. 
There exists perfect union between the work and the Worker. And so in 
the moral world flowers of virtue, of heroism, of god-like nobility that 
make the pages of history fragrant, that make the record of human liv- 
ing shine with a beauty that song can never do justice to—these are but 
the visible expression of the union of the will of the creature with the 
Creator. 


Ugliness the Result of Disorder 


The converse of the foregoing truth is as trenchant with its reprehen- 
sion as the other is suasive with its tender beauty. Disagreement with 
the Will of the Creator, the Divine Architect, makes for hideousness 
without parallel, ruins that encumber the earth. Is this true in the physi- 
cal world? Do the winds break from the Creator’s grasp and so make 
a tempest? Do the flowers slip from His tending and fade? No; that 
could not be. Physical nature could not rebel against its Author. De- 
struction and decay and death in the physical world are not only by His 
permission but by His exact command. Can it be that that command 
is carefully designed to mirror far and wide in the material world the deso- 
lation, the hideousness, that has been wrought in the moral world by 
the rebellion of free beings? For free beings have rebelled, and that re- 
bellion could not be by His command. 


The Beauty and Marring of God’s Creation 


The first example of disobedience in the supernatural order is told us 
by the Divine Historian. The account is meagre in detail but enough 
to make us shudder to the roots of our being. In the Scripture which 
recounts the dealings of God with man there is constant reference to a 
race of beings of higher nature than man and close companions of God 
in His inaccessible splendor. They are called Angels, and the reference 
to them is like a golden thread flashing in and out of the sacred page. If 
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we could use a comparison, where all comparison must fail, we would say 
that they are like exquisite transparent vessels filled with light; and this 
light that fills them is the Creator’s Will which brims them in perfect 
union. Back and forth they go bearing His commands, His chastise- 
ments and His mercies. When we come to the New Testament, the 
light in them grows intenser. The culmination of God’s plan was 
brought to Our Lady by an Angel. Who could paint the dazzling white- 
ness that filled that messenger? Angels burst into song at the night of 
Christ’s birth, and they made His sepulchre glorious with the message of 
Easter. © 

Yet, this exquisite work of God was marred and made hideous by 
breaking from union with the Creator. The Divine Historian is very 
sparing in details, so that we are left uninformed as to how many of the 
Angels fell from God, how long they lived guiltless before falling, and 
what was the precise occasion of their sin. But absence of Revelation 
on these points makes the Revelation that we have shining clear by con- 
trast. ‘‘The devil and his angels’’ seceded from God for ever, and the 
essence of their sin (since it is the essence of all sin) was disobedience, 
disunion with the Will of the Creator. 

The theological discussion of the perverse state of the rebellious angels 
is interesting and illuminating. The devil and his companions are in- 
capable of any new sin for the reason that they are in what is called ‘a 
state of term.” This becomes clearer if we consider the contrary state 
of the blessed in heaven, including, of course, the faithful Angels. Just 
as the blessed in heaven cannot increase their merit by acts of virtue, so 
neither can the damned increase their demerit. They have sinned once 
for all, as it were, and the measure of their guilt can grow no more, no 
less. Satan, then, did not commit a new sin when he tempted Eve. It 
was the persistence of that one and (as far as we know) only sin; it was 
that strong wind—allow the comparison—blowing against God for ever 
by the force of a single choice which was permitted to exert its pressure 
on the free will of Eve. It is permitted also to exert its pressure upon us. 


The Reclamation of Man 


Theology and theological facts are, of necessity, cold and unmoving. 
Let us have a concrete picture from the hand of the same Divine His- 
torian. 

Christ Our Lord was the flesh and blood expression of God’s love for 
men. Christ not merely represented but lived out in patient detail the 
divine pity, the divine eagerness to restore what was deformed by sin. 
Even in the physical world His touch gave health as His face gave peace. 
And yet when no other than the Son of God made man drew near those 
caves in Palestine where those demons dwelt in human bodies, horrible 
was the cry that arose from those spirits of darkness who had found 
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speech: ‘‘What have we to do with Thee, Jesus, Son of God? Art 
Thou come hither to torment us before the time?” Let those cries ring 
and reécho in our ears. It was not to no purpose that they have been 
preserved for us. There is mad discord where there was once smooth 
harmony, hopeless chaos where there was once serene order, and all from 
one unrelenting act of disobedience. 

God who hath ‘‘made no man His counsellor’’ did not cease from creat- 
ing free beings when the creation of Angels was done. He made another 
race, part spirit, part clay, a strange combination yet one which He 
stooped over with unaccountable love. He loved the clay as He loved 
the spirit—not in the same measure but with the same love. For it was 
for the benefit of the clay, or of man’s bodily nature, that He made a 
corner of the clay world beautiful beyond words for man to live in. 

Carlyle has a fine passage in which he describes the imperial luxury 
which surrounded the infancy of that poor murdered Queen of France, 
Marie Antoinette. ‘Think of thy birth, self-cradled in imperial Schén- 
brunn, the winds of heaven not to visit thy face too roughly, thy foot 
to light on softness, thine eye on splendor.” But this is only a picture of 
a royal infant in the old days of the king-ideal whom a worshipful nation 
made comfortable unto luxury. What can a devoted nation do, though 
its hands are multiplied many million times, to compete with a devoted 
Creator when He would make the carpeting of the ground soft unto ser- 
vility? And what created power could contrive fragrance to match the 
fragrance of His contriving or rapturous colors to match the colors of 
His choosing? 


The Original Order 


Not only was man’s corner of the earth made fair and furnished be- 
yond the dreams of affluence, but all the forces of the visible world felt 
the strong yoke of the Creator’s hand so that they served man but never 
in the most trifling measure could wound or thwart him. There was 
neither tempest nor frost nor scorching in the heart of the sky which, 
cerulean calm, ministered to him light by day and by night a mantle for 
his rest. So did the beasts and birds wait upon his goings and comings. 
Never tooth was bared against him, nor beak nor talon poised. Silent 
servitors they were, knowing no mutiny. 

And the care of God, missing no minutest detail, extended to the body 
of man. He brought His face close to His precious work, like a mother’s 
over her cradled little one. In perfect order and unison moved the forces 
within man’s body. Obedient to God’s breath, there was in that body 
no least friction, no wearing down. Each day was perfectly lived and 
left man no older. Time was powerless to write wrinkles on the body 
ofman. Death was impossible. 

Then comes the consideration of the union of body and soul, of clay 
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and spirit. This union, to be kept peaceful with subservience of the 
lower to the higher, required God’s special management. For in a sens- 
uous world the appetites of sense would by their nature rush at fulfill- 
ment before the judicial reason had time to deliberate. The body, 
beast of burden though it is, would strain at the bit at times and chafe 
against governance. But the hand of the Creator was here as with the 
brutes of the forest. Calm and unprotesting was the submission of the 
flesh to the spirit, with never so much as a restless stirring. Ina life 
without passion man moved on his harmonious way. 

What was perhaps the most wonderful part of this plan which only the 
Creator by miraculous power could maintain, was that it was all to be 
handed down in its entirety to ihe children of man. Man’s progeny 
were to fill the earth generation after generation to the end of time, and 
each generation would inherit a perfectly disciplined and obedient world. 
Whether or not the untrodden parts of the world would be thus marvel- 
lously held in check, certain it is that, wherever the children of men 
made their way, they would be greeted by the welcome of the servile 
forces of all nature. Whether or not the suppression of strife and death 
would be universal, at least no agony would ever offend the ear of man, 
nor would his eye be wounded by the spectacle of death nor would decay 
offend his nostrils. 


The Violation of the Divine Order 


The persistence of this divine plan from beginning to end depended on 
one thing alone, the obedience of the first man. There are some theolo- 
gians who hold that Adam’s obedience, which would secure the harmony 
of the physical world for all time, was restricted to the observance of the 
prohibition regarding the “tree of knowledge,” so that no other trans- 
gression on Adam’s part would have affected any other than himself. 
Others maintain that any grievous transgression of our first father would 
have had the same effect as the eating of the forbidden fruit. In any 
case, Revelation is most clear that neither on the obedience of Eve nor 
any other of the race of man did the peace of the world depend, but only 
on the obedience of Adam. Adam disobeyed and the peace of the world 
was shattered for all time. 

There is a tender note of mercy in God’s dealing with Adam and his 
children, as if this frail spiritual clay excited His pity from the begin- 
ning. Notice that, unlike the Angels, Adam’s eternity was unspoiled 
by his sin. Adam and Eve died penitent and holy. They were even 
venerated as Saints in some of the Oriental Churches, though the Uni- 
versal Church never confirmed it. And, likewise, the eternity of each 
one of Adam’s posterity remained safe. But plain across all time is 
written the disobedience of Adam, and that writing shall never be ef- 
faced until the scroll of time is rolled up and cast away; and every in- 
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stant of time echoes with that same disobedience. This is not rhetoric 
but accurate reality. Man exerts his dominion over the forces of nature. 
He builds high, he travels swiftly. He has, we sometimes hear, sub- 
dued the ocean and the air. Yes, but the earth, no longer servile to man, 
shakes her shoulders and the buildings of man are levelled. Out of the 
rebellious sky comes a tempest and the mighty liner sinks, the airship 
crumples and comes down. ‘The obedience of the animal world is done. 
Man’s few conquests there emphasize the fear or unfriendliness of the 
rest; while the world of minute organisms like bacteria seems like a 
countless army rebelliously organized against man’s comfort, against his 
life. And Time, once so subservient, steals under man’s very eyes the 
precious gifts of man’s body, youth and strength and beauty, until 
Death takes all. Man may be the lord of physical nature, but his reign 
is filled with ceaseless pitiless rebellion that he can never quell. When 
it comes to the union of the flesh and the spirit, the change from peace- 
ful domination is terrible to behold. It is powerfully summed up by St. 
Augustine, and his words apply exactly to every other quarter of the 
physical world ever restive and malevolent under the rule of man: 
“Disobedient flesh gives testimony, as it were, against man for his diso- 
bedience.”! The world of physical nature gives the selfsame testi- 
mony. 


The Mystery of Man’s Disobedience 


In considering the ways of God we are sometimes brought to a halt by 
the mystery of them. Why did God allow disobedience since He must 
have foreseen it? Why did He not choose another than Adam who 
would have obeyed Him? This is an unanswerable question, and it is, 
moreover, a foolish one. This particular world was God’s choice, God’s 
plan. Look for signs of divine widsom and love in His plan. Look 
about you, listen within you to the great truth that the present world 
teaches: God’s hatred for disobedience. No pulsation of time is un- 
freighted with that teaching. Blood and tears and sighs and sweat will 
teach us, and the lesson is not bought too dear. 


1 De Civitate Dei, xiv, 18. 


Palm Sunday 
The New Order of Obedience 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Wreck of the first order of grace. 
(2) The creation of the second order of grace was the purpose of the 
Incarnation. 
(3) Christ inaugurated the new order of obedience. 
(4) His doctrine of obedience. 
(5) The new order of obedience was confirmed publicly by the Blessed 
Trinity. 
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The ways of God are “‘unsearchable.” In this life we are able to see 
much of the plan of God only “through a glass, darkly.”” And so we 
must humbly adore without understanding. The wrecking of God’s 
harmonious plan by man’s disobedience makes us wonder at, without 
accusing, God’s Providence. For He foresaw all things. But the guid- 
ing principle in contemplating these mysteries is to turn from what is 
unintelligible to what is clear, to turn to the pellucidly plain unfolding 
of depths beneath depths of divine love and mercy. Over the wreck of 
the first order of grace, stooping swiftly with patient love not only un- 
diminished but increased, God built the second order of grace far more 
wonderful than the first. This second order covered time from end to 
end. It made possible the penitence of Adam and Eve and the sanctity 
of the holy ones of the old law from Seth to the seven Machabees. It 
was crowned, as with a shining spire, by the Immaculate Conception of 
Our Lady; and fallen man did not have to wait for the promise of it. 
How sweet the whisper of that plan came to the ears of the trembling pair 
at the threshold of the garden! In vain the triumph of the serpent, 
unappalled the persistent mercy of the Creator. Sin is truly hideous; 
but sin forgiven is like a cleansed leper made strangely beautiful, clothed 
with light. Yes, Lord, Thy ways are unsearchable, but they are always 
divine! 


The Second Order of Grace 


The second order of grace which was the answer of God’s love to the 
wounding of His honor is gathered up and expressed in the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. God became man to pay and overpay the debt of 
fallen man. But there is an element in this plan which might be over- 
looked. God becoming man did not, nor could He in the least, cease to 
be God. And so the least of Christ’s freely chosen human acts had an 
infinite value as coming from a Divine Person. Nay, the very clothing 
Himself with the ‘form of a servant’’—created flesh, created spirit— 
would have been enough to counterbalance the insult to God’s honor 
from Adam and generously redeem the world. God’s plan went fur- 
ther than this. 

There was every fitness, from our point of view, that the God-Man 
should enjoy the special provisions that the first created man had for- 
feited—that this royal “‘Son of Man” should find nature and her forces 
disarmed and servile, that the winds of heaven should not visit His face 
too roughly, that His foot should light on softness, His eye on splendor. 
Such was not the divine plan. When He was born, the Angels sang in- 
deed and heaven was splendid with light. But no Angel warmed His 
stable-cave. He had only the arms of His Mother and the broad 
shoulders of St. Joseph to keep the unfriendly wind away. He felt in 
His infant body from the world outside the sting of Adam’s disobedience. 
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There never could be in Christ’s human nature any war between flesh 
and spirit. That was unthinkable. But the forces of the world that 
Adam had unloosed against himself remained unloosed against the Son 
of Man. He took on Himself all our infirmities, sin and the least shadow 
of sin excepted. Something of the shining divinity of God’s plan seems 
to reach our eyes here. God has so outmastered the malice of man. 
The angry, unfriendly world of nature that strikes at us from the be- 
ginning of our lives is ever a cruel reminder of the fall of our first father. 
Now there is something unspeakably glorious in the toils of life which 
nature makes sometimes so heavy. For the Son of God bore those toils 
in His human flesh and turned not away from them. It is true that He 
once arose and rebuked the waves and the winds and laid them. Yes, 
but that was only after the boat in which He slept had been rudely 
buffetted, and cold spray had been dashed on Him. The storm did not 
respect His rest—by His choice it did not. And so the world that sur- 
rounded the babyhood, boyhood and manhood of Christ was very differ- 
ent from the world of Eden that waited, far and near, obedient on 
the will of Adam. The food that nourished Christ was not plucked 
from the boughs of easy ministrant trees, but had to be toiled for with 
sweat and striving—first by those who had the care of Christ and then 
by Christ Himself. The tools of His trade chafed His hands, as His 
journeys wearied His feet. He knew hunger and thirst and weariness 
which Adam in Eden never knew. 


The Order of Obedience 


Still, with all this, the dominant feature in the life of Christ on earth 
is not suffering or privation. He is only once recorded to have fasted, 
and that fast was laid upon Himself by Himself. We are perfectly safe 
in assuming that through the many years of His private life—so to call 
it—He had food sufficient without luxury. Nor did He suffer for any 
length of time acute poverty in the matter of dwelling or raiment. 
Notice that the soldiers diced for His garment, that He was questioned 
on the lack of fasting in His Apostolic company, that He contrasted His 
own external manner of life with the austerity of John the Baptist by 
saying: “The Son of Man came eating and drinking.” Once more, there 
is no reason for doubting that Christ throughout His whole life never 
suffered sickness of any kind, that the most perfect health was always en- 
joyed by Him. The Universal Church indignantly rejects the tradi- 
tion of the Oriental Church according to which Christ was a cripple. 
The outstanding element in Christ’s visible life on earth is not super- 
human suffering nor superhuman toil and privation, but human-divine 
obedience. Virtuous obedience we have defined as the submission of 
the will of the subject to the will of the lawful ruler, and the virtue of 
obedience is the habit of so doing. Christ could not be more explicit 
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than He is in the characterization of the purpose of His earthly career: 
““My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me.... Iseek not My own 
will but the will of Him that sent Me.... I came down from heaven 
not to do My own will but the will of Him that sent Me.” 


The Double Nature of Christ 


This life-long obedience of Christ involves the theology of the double 
nature of Christ, which is explicitly revealed though full of mystery. 
Christ’s human will was always perfectly united with the Divine Will— 
which Divine Will is one (and not triplicated) in Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, since there is one undivided Nature in God. And because some 
heretics (the Monothelites) in the early ages of the Christian Church 
dared to exaggerate the union of Christ’s human will with the divine 
into the physical identity of those two wills, the Church made their dis- 
tinctness the subject of explicit definition. There were two distinct wills 
in Christ as there were two natures: the nature of God and the nature 
of man, the will of God and the will of man. 

How the divinity of God’s plan gleams out on us here once more! See 
the obedience of Christ laid against the disobedience of Adam. Adam 
would not renounce his own will on a single occasion, a matter of a few 
seconds. Christ offered a full life-time of obedience. Adam disobeyed 
in the midst of a world of luxury divinely furnished. Christ obeyed ina 
hard work-a-day world from which all luxury had been stripped. 
Adam’s obedience was due as from a slave who owed for everything. 
Christ’s obedience was that of a royal Person whose origin entitled His 
human nature to a throne above all creatures and judgeship of the living 
and the dead. 


Christ’s Doctrine of Obedience 


How God seems to bend over us like a toiling teacher to impress upon 
us the value of that virtue of obedience! Not only was Christ’s obe- 
dience to His Father the burden of His life’s harmony—that harmony 
that infinitely outsung all the choirs of heaven—but His obedience to 
human laws was striking and constant. It was as if He thirsted for 
obedience wherever He could find it. ‘For the Son of Man has not 
come to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

Take, first, the beginning of His life on earth. Utter helplessness, 
dependence on others, is the keynote of His existence here who is Master 
of all things here and everywhere. Adam was created in the full pos- 
session of his perfect nature. Christ’s life began as a tiny spark that had 
to grow in darkness under nature’s careful nurture. Then He was born 
in Bethlehem, away from His earthly home, at the sudden wanton whim 
of an emperor whom He had made. People might misunderstand this. 
They might say He should vindicate the supremacy of His sceptre over 
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all worldly power. Yes, He will do that in due time. But now He 
would rather manifest His love for obedience. He is hustled into flight 
from Herod. Why let a cowardly usurper put to flight the true King 
of Israel? But helpless submission to the world’s violence is dear to His 
baby heart. We can read this answer in the contented curve of His 
little mouth as He sleeps in His Mother’s arms on the night road to 
Egypt. Next comes the slow growth of infancy into boyhood. They 
are toddling steps and must at first be supported by white hands under 
His arms, and then He must cling to the strong finger of St. Joseph. 
And this is He of whom the Prophet Habacuc wrote, in his sublime He- 
braisms: ‘“The hills were bowed down by the journeys of His eternity.” 

The one episode left us of His boyhood when direct obedience to the 
Divine Will seemed about to supersede obedience to human authority, 
when He seemed about to assume His position of a master and teacher 
for which He was divinely destined—this very episode stresses the per- 
sistence of the divine plan to glorify obedience of the Son of Man to man. 
For after He had filled the doctors with awe at His wisdom, and His 
Mother’s sorrow had written in tears on her heart the truth of His divine 
mission, then straightway ‘“‘He went down with them and came to Naza- 
reth and was subject to them.” He stretched out His young hands for 
instruction in His foster-father’s trade until those hands were made per- 
fect in it. When His foster-father passed away, He toiled to keep His 
Mother, and so was at the beck and call of those who hired His work. 
The Church with an infallible eye has rejected the Apocryphal Gospels 
which would fill this time with miracles. There were no miracles but 
the miracle of obedient service for twenty years and more. This was His 
“Father’s business.” 

The beginning of His short public life, when He should stand forth 
as the teacher of all men, strikes us with the note of perfect submission 
to the divine plan. It is a scene filled with awesome power. The voice 
of the Father thunders deep from heaven. The presence of the Spirit 
is mystically expressed by the Dove out of the sky. The Son who com- 
pletes the Trinity, without which God is not God—behold Him bowing 
under John’s baptism and hearing, as One who serves, the commendation 
of His Father! Christ has just silenced the devout protest of John with 
the words: “Suffer it to be so now, for so it becometh us to fulfill all 
justice.” 

Then succeeds one of the most extraordinary passages in all Scrip- 
ture: ‘Jesus was led” (one of the Evangelists uses the word ‘‘driven’’) 
“by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by the devil.” The com- 
mand of God (appropriated to the Holy Ghost but in truth the command 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost) is imperative, even stern, and the human 
will of Christ reverently obeys. This stainless and unstainable 
human nature presents itself without flinching to the pressure of that 
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“strong wind ever blowing against God.” But is it not a travesty that 
Christ should be tempted—He who cannot sin until God can turn away 
from God? No. God dallies with no travesties. This scene meetly 
and marvellously recalls another scene millenniums before when a man 
felt for the first time the pressure of this diabolic wind. It is no sin nor 
stain to be tempted by the devil, and Adam was furnished with every- 
thing for resistance. Not only was Adam in possession of free will made 
strong enough by grace to set at naught the tempter’s onset, as a great 
rock makes foam of the waves, but a kind Creator had made the sur- 
roundings so suasive unto obedience. Adam stood in a garden planted 
and furnished by God’s special bounty. See Christ in a desert with the 
chilly frown of nature all around Him. Adam was fed to satiety by 
“‘all manner of trees fair to behold and pleasant to eat of.”” Christ was 
cruelly hungry after a fast of “forty days and forty nights.” It isa 
scene glorious from God’s planning. It is like an epic song from the 
heart of God, and the theme is obedience. The disobedient Adam is 
shamed; the disobedient chief of the fallen angels is confounded, and 
his promises are cast in his face by the obedient Christ. Note the last 
words of Christ, which the devil dare not resist but is in full flight when 
they are finished: ‘‘Begone, Satan. For it is written: “The Lord thy 
God shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ”’ 


Good Friday 
Christ’s Obedience Healed Man’s Wounds 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ’s obedience culminated on Calvary. 

(2) Besides the visible elements in Christ’s Passion, there ts an invisible 
element at which the human mind can only dimly guess. 

(3) This element is hinted at on the two occasions on which Christ seems 
momentarily to lose His full self-possession. 

(4) The Agony and Prayer in the Garden. 

(6) The cause of Christ’s Agony. 

(6) A second element in Christ’s mental agony. 

(7) The vision of man and the vision of God. 


We have seen how the disobedience of the first man was healed by the 
obedience of Christ. We have seen how the whole restoration was cul- 
minated, it would seem, by the temptation of Christ—when Satan, who 
had triumphed over Adam, was put to flight by Christ who wore the same 
nature as Adam. And Satan’s defeat was emphasized by words that 
inculcate obedience: ‘‘The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.’”’ Nothing more is needed. God’s triumph in 
His own creation is complete. The human voice of Christ has bidden 
Satan begone—withdraw to digest (if we may so speak) the bitterness 
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of his own disobedience. No; this is not all. God’s plan goes so 
utterly beyond man’s conceiving. 

After Our Lord had chosen His Apostles and they had become enam- 
ored of the success that waited upon His works—for human ills fled at 
His touch, and even they themselves were dowered with a like power 
from Him—He began to take them aside and talk to them in a way that 
they could not understand. He spoke of going up to Jerusalem and 
being betrayed—what a word!—and delivered to the Gentiles and 
mocked and scourged and crucified. Such a rising catalogue of im- 
possible horrors fell on their dazed ears that they were afraid to question 
Him. Perhaps He was talking in some strange symbolism. They 
could not raise themselves up to the reaches of the divine plan. Christ 
had lived a life of obedience, but that was not enough. He must obey 
unto agony, unto contempt, unto death. Christ, by His own right, 
was Judge of all creation, throned above Angels and men; His sentence 
would be awaited with trembling. But first He must stand as a criminal 
before a worthless, wavering human judge, who would actually balance 
His release against the release of a publicenemy. Christ was a crowned 
King of kings. First He must wear a crown of thorns. On the third 
day He would rise again Master of Life, Author of the life of grace ‘‘of 
whose fullness we have all received.’”’ But first He must die. 

The most obvious element in the visible Passion of Christ is His un- 
protesting obedience to the malicious power of men: “This is your 
hour and the power of darkness.... Thinkest thou that I cannot ask 
My Father and He will give Me presently more than twelve legions of 
Angels.” But never an Angel was summoned. Meekly He yielded 
Himself to be bound. His body rocked to and fro under the scourging. 
His shoulders welcomed the cross. He stretched out willing hands and 
feet for the nails. More than once He repeated the words: ‘That the 
Scriptures may be fulfilled.” He was acting out in every least detail 
a part that had been set. He was drinking ‘‘a chalice” that had been 
filled to the brim for Him. The strongest will shows stronger in obedient 
yielding than in resisting. No human will was ever as strong as Christ’s. 
No obedience could ever page with His. 


The Invisible Element in the Passion 


What we have been speaking of represents the visible elements in 
Our Lord’s Passion. There is: another, an invisible element, which 
towers mightily above this as the sky above the earth. We can only 
guess at its magnitude; for its depths defy our sounding. Terrifying 
hints we have from the words and actions of Christ. Let us make what 
we can of these. 

In the account of the Passion of Christ, taken as a whole, there is 
evidence, except in two places, of the utmost calm and self-possession. 
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Calmly He meets His enemies and gives them His Name. Never a 
protest for their false accusing nor for the self-confessed injustice of 
His death sentence. Nailed to the Cross, His voice is steady in the 
prayer for His persecutors and the promise of salvation to the penitent 
thief. But in two places it is otherwise. These two places are at 
the very beginning and almost at the end of His Passion. Here we 
have what looks like weakness, bending, all but breaking under the 
weight of agony unbearable. We might liken His Passion to a great 
stream bursting torrentially from the side of a mountain into a cataract, 
then it is swallowed up by the earth, and deep beneath it flows unseen, 
silent, until it bursts forth with overwhelming force into broad 
daylight once more. 


The Agony in the Garden 


When all the preliminaries of the Passion were finished even to the 
washing of the feet and the departure of Judas, His Apostles fed for the 
first time with the Bread of Life, His Church furnished with the Mass, 
when the journey towards Gethsemane had begun in the ghostly light 
of the Paschal moon—it was then that the Apostles saw a change in 
the very bearing of Him whom they had learned to call “Lord and Mas- 
ter.” For as He went, ‘‘He began to fear and to be heavy.”” What can 
make the Divine Son of Man fear? Then when He had drawn the 
three into the Garden with Him and had pressed them down upon the 
ground to wait for Him, He went further and fell upon His knees and 
later flat forward upon His face. He rose and bowed again like a reed 
under pressure from the wind. Then in the silent moonlight those 
wondrous words were heard: “Father, if it be possible let this chalice 
pass from Me; but not My will but Thine be done.” It is superlatively 
clear that Christ is referring here to His human will. There is no 
““My will and Thine” between Father, Son and Holy Ghost—only one 
will, one Nature, one God. Christ is manifesting the frightful pressure 
to which His ever-obedient human will is subjected. He is not for a 
moment asking or deliberating upon asking that the divine will should 
conform to the human. He says distinctly: ‘‘Not My will but Thine 
be done.” He is but exposing the agony of a Heart that is breaking, 
that feels as if the next moment it will be crushed into silence. If 
human beings look up at God and cry out that they feel they can bear 
their burden no longer, let them not be dismayed at their prayer. The 
strong Christ so prayed. Only let them add: “Not my will but Thine 
be done.” That is a perfect prayer. 


The Cause of Christ’s Agony 


It remains to be considered what could have brought such a prayer 
from the strong Heart of Christ. The answer is one, and one alone. 
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It was contact, by intimate vision, with the sins of men for all time. 
First, He saw them, saw them in all their naked horror, in all their un- 
speakable malice. Here our power of description must go completely 
helpless for the simple reason that we cannot see with the eyes of Christ. 
We must summon the cold light of theology to our aid. 

Theologians are universally agreed that Christ, from the beginning 
of His life, was constantly in possession of the Beatific Vision; that is to 
say, with the eye of His human mind He beheld without interruption 
the Face of God, the unveiled Essence of the Godhead. This truth 
makes another mystery in connection with the mysterious Incarnation 
of God the Son. For the Beatific Vision is the center and essence of the 
happiness of heaven. It makes sorrow impossible, as it makes sin im- 
possible. Once we are admitted to see God face to face, it is impossible 
to turn from God, and it is equally impossible for any created thing to 
intrude so much as a shadow upon the eternal placidity of our joy. 
How then was it possible for the perversities of human life to intrude 
upon the Beatific Vision of Christ Our Lord? We cannot say with any 
certainty how this was; but we can say with supreme certainty that it 
was. Not only that, but the Vision of God, the Face of His Father, 
was a matchless background against which deliberate human dis- 
obedience acquired a hideousness, not more than it deserved but to the 
exact measure of its deserts. There was the disobedience of Adam 
emulated from one end of time to the other. And never one arrogant 
thrust at God was missed by Christ. 

It was the infinite malice of sin that He saw, that He realized in all 
His human being; and all His human being cried for relief from the 
horror—all except His deliberate will: ‘‘Not My will but Thine be 
done.” This is all we can say about this element of the mental agony 
of Christ. No one can measure or indicate the horror of the vision of 
sin when its utter depths are illuminated by the white purity of God’s 
face. All we know is that obediently Christ bore it. The torrent of 
agony passed silent underground. Calmly He faced His captors, His 
scoffers, His judges, His executioners until the Passion was almost done 
and the torrent burst forth in a final dreadful cry. 


The Second Element in Christ’s Agony 


But there is another element in the mental agony of Christ. This 
element is of necessity of lesser magnitude than the first. For what can 
compare with the blinding horror of insults to His Father’s honor? 
This second element was no other than the agony of wrestling with the 
stubborn wills of men and wrestling so often in vain. Such an element 
can rightly be said in its complete implication to include the first and 
greater one, and so represent the culmination of the mental crucifixion 
of Christ. Surely, the insult to God’s honor is greater when it is not 
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repented of but is carried into eternity to echo against Him in hell for 
ever. Christ heard those echoes. 

In order to understand what we are considering now it is necessary 
to ponder on what is meant by Christ living in time. The mystery of 
God’s eternal and unchangeable knowledge as well as His inalterable 
decrees is so baffling to our human intelligence that it is often advisable 
to turn away from it. Minds have been led by undue steeping in this 
mystery into blindness towards other truths which balance it. From 
this has sprung the cruel error of Predestination and the moral abysses 
which adjoin that error. 

“Why strive for salvation,’ some cry out, “since our salvation or 
damnation is already decreed? Why pray, since God’s decrees are 
long ago fixed and nothing can change them?” 

To these we answer: ‘Try to realize that all time is to God’s knowl- 
edge like our vision of a bowl of swirling fish which we see all at once. 
Our vision of the swirling of the fish does not determine their swirling. 
God sees all time at once and all the choices of time at once. His 
vision does not determine those choices.” 

“But have I chosen now?” 

“No; you have not. And let no prophet nor even an ‘Angel from 
heaven’ (St. Paul’s words need no apology) tell you that you have chosen. 
You are still iz time and your future still depends on your choosing.” 


The Vision of Man and the Vision of God 


Christ was in the midst of time, and He was wrestling with all time 
at once. In the vision of God all things are fixed, no progress, no 
recession. Christ saw with the vision of man, widened to include 
every crisis in time, but still the vision of man. His panting pursuit 
found every way of time, and down these ways He pursued the children 
of men. The last word was not said yet. The record of the lost and 
saved was not yet closed. O how He pined for the soul of the most 
cowardly and contemptible of the sons of men! As if His eternity, the 
eternity of His royal humanity, could be made uncomfortable by the 
absence of that pigmy, that apology fora man! Yes, it was so. It 
is the mad hunger of the Sacred Heart for each wearer of His human 
nature, as if there were no other for Him to pursue. 

“See!” He cries, “I dedicate the scorn of My buffetting, the sting of 
My stripes, the searching points of My thorns, the nails, the spear. 
Only turn and let Me save you.” 

Not only was He crucified for our disobedience; He was crucified by 
our disobedience. The latter was immeasurably the more bitter cru- 
cifixion of the two. 

“Let Me suffer to save you and see you saved. But to suffer in vain! 
I will remain on My cross. I will suffer on and on. The list of the 
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saved is not closed yet. It is not large enough for the hunger of this 
Heart of Mine.” 

Then comes the bursting forth of the cataract of His agony that had 
flowed deep and silent through His Passion: ‘‘My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

It was the Father’s will (the will of Father, Son and Holy Ghost) 
that Christ should be withered by the intimate contact of the vision of 
sin. With a terrible cry He bore it. It was that same will according to 
which He became a shrieking suppliant against the proud stubbornness 
of sinners. Once more He cried aloud. Nor were these cries in vain. 
The gate of heaven was widened; the path to hell was made difficult— 
from the strewn instruments of the Passion over which those who walk 
must stumble. That path was made slippery, too, by the wide-scattered 
Blood of Christ. Then there comes an end to the divine plan: “It ts 
finished.” 

Pallid calm comes over the crucified Body of the Redeemer. His 
Mother sees it, and her breast sighs deeply with the realization. ‘‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit”—that time-tortured spirit that 
would fain have wrestled longer. But the word came, and obedient 
He died. Crucified for our disobedience, by our disobedience, He has 
a wide-armed welcome for us. “Come to Me all, and I will give you 
rest in My obedience.” 


The Fifth Commandment 


By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., J.C.L. 


Easter Sunday 
Resurrection to New Life 


“‘Heis risen; He ts not here’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Everything about Easter speaks of life, new life—the Pass- 
over, the popular “Easter Egg,’’ nature about us. Christ's 
Resurrection supernaturalizes all this and gives it eternal meaning. 

(1) The Resurrection expresses Christ’s life’s message. When Christ 
rose, all men rose with Him to a newer, higher life. 

(2) Positive versus negative interpretation of the law. 

(3) Division of Commandments. The first three regulate our relations 
with God; the fourth, sixth and ninth our duties to families and 
ourselves, the state and social groups. The fifth, seventh, eighth 
and tenth our relations with fellow-man, personally. 

(4) Commandments are for this world as well as for next, 


The holy women came to seek Christ among the dead, and—-signifi- 
cantly—an Angel from heaven stood at the grave and told them He 
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was not there, that they must seek Him among the living. For Christ 
had risen to new life, not indeed to the old life with the purely material 
body in which He had spent His thirty-three years on earth, but in 
the transformed, transfigured body in which He was to sit for all eternity 
at the right hand of the Father in heaven. Having given us an ex- 
ample in His own body how we should live and die, He gave us the 
further example in His own person how we might one day be trans- 
figured to a higher life. 

At His birth there had been an Angel to announce to the shepherds 
the good news of the coming of the new-born Babe, of the new life 
that had come into the world; here at His Resurrection there was 
another Angel to announce that through the process of death a re- 
birth, as it were, had been achieved to a new life, a higher form of life. 

Everything surrounding this Feast of Easter speaks of life. The 
ancient Passover, which was symbolical of and was supplanted by the 
Feast of Easter, was celebrated in memory of the saving of the lives 
of the first-born of the Hebrews in Egypt. The popular symbol so 
generally favored—the egg—is a symbol of new life. In our north 
temperate zone we see nature putting forth its first blossoms and 
flowers, another indication of the stirring of new life in nature. And 
Christ’s Resurrection supernaturalizes all this symbolism and gives it 
eternal meaning. 


The Resurrection Expresses His Life’s Message 


All these thoughts about life, the new life, the fuller life, form a 
natural setting for the introduction of the Fifth Commandment, treat- 
ing as it does of the conservation of human life and of bodily integrity. 
In fact, this Feast of Easter is indicative of the whole message of Christ 
as to the physical and moral well-being of mankind. 

For when Christ arose from the dead on Easter morning, all man- 
kind, as it were, rose with Him to higher life. The Old Testament 
had been fulfilled in Christ, and He was making a new covenant with 
men. The ceremonies, the sacrifices, the laws—everything in the 
Old Law had been symbolic of Him, imperfect symbols of the Perfect 
One who was to come. All the merits that accrued to men in the Old 
Testament accrued to them only in anticipation of the merits that 
Christ was to gain for them on the Cross. The New Testament, 
then, is infinitely above the Old. 

Our Lord Himself had said that He had come not to destroy the 
Law but to fulfill it, fulfill it in the sense that He would make it more 
complete, more perfect. He told us that our justice must abound 
more than that of the Pharisees, if we would enter His kingdom. Now, 
the Pharisees were very strict in the avoidance of all that would offend 
against the Law; they had even surrounded the Law of God with 
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protective human laws that would serve this end. Yet, our justice 
from within as well as from without must be greater than theirs, if we 
would be part of the kingdom of Christ. Our Lord said that He had 
come into the world that men might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

Indeed, Christ did set up a much higher ideal for which men must 
strive; He set up the highest that He possibly could have set up when 
He told us that we must be perfect as the Heavenly Father is perfect. 
But not only did He set up a higher ideal; He also gave us more effective 
means for attaining that ideal. We have, first of all, His own infinitely 
beautiful and inspiring example of how human life should be spent. 
He became like unto us in all things save sin. He led the life of the 
common man with all its sufferings and tribulations; He taught us 
by His own example what it is to suffer for justice’ sake; He was perse- 
cuted and put to death because of His sublime doctrine. His own life 
is the best exemplification possible of His own teachings, and the sublime 
figure of Christ has come moving down the centuries as the greatest 
ideal for mankind. That alone is an inspiration to that more abundant 
life which He came into this world to bring to us, all the more so when 
we remember that He calls upon us to “come after Him’’—‘“‘to follow 
Him.” 

Then consider the means of grace that He has left. We who have 
grown up under the lavish dispensation of grace in the New Testa- 
ment do not fully realize our incalculable advantages over those who 
lived in the times before Christ. Our Sacraments, for instance, in- 
fallibly grant us certain graces for certain purposes, if only we do our 
part to make them operative. The man in the Old Testament had no 
assuring confessional to which he could go with the certainty that His 
sin would be forgiven; He did not have that intimate communion with 
God which we have in the-Eucharist. And what were the sacrifices of 
sheep and goats compared to the renewal of the infinite Sacrifice of the 
Cross renewed on our altars every day? 

Christ did set up a higher ideal of life, of human perfection, but He 
also left us the means to attain it, or at least to approach it as far as is 
humanly possible. 


Positive versus Negative 


But we fear that there are still many, too many, even among good, 
striving Catholics, who still seek Christ among the dead, who have not 
caught the message of this higher life, who in the interpretation of the 
Commandments of God forget that Christ came to fulfill them, to per- 
fect them, to give them a more ideal meaning. They forget that the 
Commandments not only forbid certain things, but also command 
certain other things. They are satisfied that they are fulfilling the 
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Commandments of God if they merely negatively abstain from doing 
certain things which are forbidden by them, and never think of posi- 
tively striving after the virtues which the Commandments are in- 
tended to inculcate. 

This is a matter of much consequence, which is well illustrated by a 
comparison between the Old Testament Commandments and the 
precepts of the New. What influences so many people in this direction 
is the fact that the Commandments of the Old Law are written in the 
negative. “Thou shalt not have false gods,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” etc. The 
only two Commandments which are given in the positive are the third 
and the fourth. ‘Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day. . . . Thou 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother.’’ And strangely enough, the 
fulfillment of these two positive Commandments became characteristic 
of the Jewish people and still remains so. Their observance of the 
Sabbath and their respect for parents and family ties are still outstand- 
ing virtues among them, even as they were in the days of the Old Testa- 
ment. But otherwise and as a general rule the precepts of the Old 
Testament were given in the negative, in the form of prohibitions. 

The New Testament sets up a higher ideal. It is not any longer 
“Cursed are the adulterers,’ but ‘Blessed are the pure of heart”; not 
“Thou shalt not steal,’’ but ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit”; no longer 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” but rather 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,’”’ and so on indefinitely. There is no 
longer a matter of prohibitions, but a setting before us of the blessings 
of active obedience and love, and that not merely with a view of over- 
coming vices and faults, but with the view of bringing us nearer to God: 
“Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

It is true that to progress in holiness and to come nearer to God we 
shall always have to avoid and overcome faults and failings, whether 
we act in the positive or the negative way. But there is this difference 
between the two ways: the negative person may overcome faults and 
come no nearer to positive development of virtue; but the person who 
is acting positively is actively striving for virtue, and so approaching 
nearer to God, and the overcoming of the same faults is accomplished 
indirectly but more efficaciously by his doing so. The negative person 
is always on the look-out for faults, for transgressions of the law, always 
afraid that he might do something wrong; he is always taken up with 
self, and that the poorest part of himself; he never gets beyond him- 
self. The positive person, on the contrary, is saved all these worries; 
he actively strives for the more perfect life and so indirectly avoids all 
these worries; his thought is of the better things and of God rather than 
of self and his possible failings. He also overcomes himself, but in the 
end he has something positive to show for it. 
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A good parallel to this is the person who is always concerned about his 
health, and is always on the look-out for symptoms in his system that 
might indicate something wrong—the hypochondriac. He has a pain 
in his right side: it must be appendicitis. There is a dull feeling of 
pain in the left side: it must be heart trouble. There is a pang in the 
chest and a cough: he must be developing tuberculosis. And so on. 
He is always looking for symptoms that would show there is something 
amiss. Imagine all the useless worry, the misspent energy, of such a 
person. And all.the medicine he takes really does him more harm 
than a real illness would do. The normal man never thinks of such 
things. He takes reasonable measures for the protection of his health, 
takes his regular food, his exercise, does his work, and in this way posi- 
tively builds up his health and thus indirectly takes care of all the little 
indispositions that would set the other man frantic. And the latter 
man develops into a man of strength, a near perfect specimen of the 
race, while the other remains a weakling and a nervous case in spite of 
or rather because of all his fears and worries. 

But the matter goes deeper. Surely, people who take merely the 
negative attitude do not have the Christian idea of God. They look 
upon God rather as a tyrant who is constantly on the look-out to trap 
them in some wrong-doing so that He might visit His punishments upon 
them. They have not learnt the lesson of the Gospels that God is a 
loving Father who wishes His children to cling close to Him in love. 
These others have for their fundamental working principle the princi- 
ple of fear: they fear God—and fear is a restraining force, whereas the 
love of children which we should have towards God is an active force, 
one that will lead us on to seek to please Him, to love Him more and 
more and become more like unto Him. 


Division of the Commandments 


The Commandments then, including the Fifth, must be active princi- 
ples in our life, not merely restraining forces, all the more so since Christ 
pointed out the higher way of life for man. This will appear from an 
analysis of them. They are intended to regulate all human relations. 
The first three, as has already been seen, regulate our relations with 
God. And we have just seen how much more intimate are our relations 
with God in the New than in the Old Testament. Christ even en- 
larged upon our knowledge of God by revealing the Trinity. Our 
obligations must therefore likewise be higher. 

The Fourth, Sixth and Ninth Commandments regulate our duties 
to our families, the State and to other social groups, and to ourselves— 
outlining our duties towards parents and superiors, and regulating the 
sex life which has its only justifiable outlet in family life. 

The Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and Tenth Commandments regulate 
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our relations to our neighbor personally. The Fifth protects man’s 
life and person; the Seventh and Tenth his property, the Eighth his 
good name. The Fifth Commandment, then, is the first of that group 
which regulates our behavior towards our fellow-man. And it touches 
the very foundation of all his other rights and of our duties towards them 
in that it touches his very life and bodily integrity. 

In the course of our instructions, therefore, we shall treat of the 
fundamental principle upon which our relations towards our neighbor 
must be based, as between man and man and between nation and 
nation; how this principle is to be worked out in practical life and some 
of the more frequently recurring failings against that principle. 


Commandments for This World as Well as for the Next 


The Commandments, we have seen, are to regulate our relations 
between God and man, between man and man. They regulate those 
relations in this life, in this world. Their ultimate purpose, of course, 
is to lead us through this world to the final revelation of the kingdom 
of God in heaven. But regulating our relations in this world they have 
a purpose for this world also. Even as they are to lead to final per- 
fection in the next world, they are intended to lead to a more perfect 
life here on earth. 

We all know how the entire creation is subject to God’s law. Other 
creatures than man must obey; they have no choice. We know also, 
if we make the impossible assumption, what would happen should they 
refuse obedience. Their forced obedience makes for order and peace 
and smoothness in the universe. Their disobedience would make for 
confusion, disorder and disaster, not only to themselves but to all other 
creatures with whom they come in contact. 

Man is God’s creature no less than they; he also must obey the law 
of God no less than they, if there is not to be confusion, disorder and 
disaster in his own life and in the lives of all those others of his fellows 
with whom he comes in contact. As a matter of fact, the Ten Com- 
mandments are little more in their original setting than the natural 
law for man. As St. Paul has put it, they are written in the heart of 
man. If God had to give them to Moses expressly and have them 
written upon stone, it was only because the handwriting of God had grown 
dim and obliterated in the hearts of men through much transgression 
and their going the way of the world. 

Again, we find the Ten Commandments, at least in their substantial 
and negative aspect, contained in the civil laws of all civilized men, 
and even in most of the semi-civilized. Man of his own accord has 
come to see that there can be no orderly, civil, social life without 
the protection that the Commandments throw about him. The Com- 
mandments have a function to perform in this world that is as necessary 
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for peaceful living here as they are necessary for the saving of man in 
the next world. 


Low Sunday 


The Christian Principle of Human Relations 
“Peace be to you’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: After His Resurrection, the constant greeting of Christ 
was: “Peace be to you.” Low Sunday reminds us of the laying 
aside of the white robes of Baptism by neophytes, and their going 
out into life to apply their new faith. What must be the principles 
of their relations with their fellow-men? 

(1) Justice as basis of human relations. Laws and legal systems are all 
to some extent failures in our day. Principle of justice alone not 
sufficient. 

(2) Natural deduction. We are born with certain innate faculties and 
powers, needs and desires. Hence, the natural right to fulfill 
these within reason. But every other human being ts in the same 
position; hence we must regard others’ rights even as they must 
regard ours. 

(3) Christian charity is a positive, active principle. 

(4) Who is my neighbor? We must love all, irrespective of any sepa- 
rating influence. Parable of the Good Samaritan illustrates this. 

(5) The two commandments of love are but two phases of one. 


Whenever Our Lord visited the Apostles after His Resurrection, His 
greeting to them was: ‘‘Peace be to you.”’ It comes like an echo of the 
song which the Angels sang at His first coming into the world: ‘Glory 
to God on high, and on earth peace to men of good will.’’ Those words 
indicated the purpose of His coming; now they were fulfilled. Through 
His death on the cross He had established peace between God and man, 
and He wanted peace among men to follow as a result. 

To-day is called Low Sunday—“low”’ perhaps in contrast to the high 
Feast of Easter of which it is the octave day. On this day in the early 
Church the newly baptized discarded their white robes which they had 
been wearing since they were imposed on them on the night preceding 
Easter, when they had been baptized. All during this week these white- 
robed neophytes had been the center of the Church’s attention; they 
had been the cause of much rejoicing and congratulation. But now the 
joy of the feasting was over and the new members faced the sterner task 
of applying their newly won faith to the affairs of everyday life, to their 
relations with their fellow-men and the world about them. What basic 
principle were they to follow in doing so? 
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Obedience and Order 


We have seen that the Fifth Commandment sets out to regulate the re- 
lations of men. Man is no less a creature of God than dumb creation; 
he is no less subject to God’s law; even as disobedience in the inanimate 
world would create disorder, confusion and disaster, so also in the lives 
of men. What then is the fundamental principle upon which those re- 
lations must be based? 

Those early Christians of whom we spoke left no doubt in men’s minds 
as to this matter. They bore the message of peace not only on their lips 
but in their whole life for all men to see. The impression that they made 
upon men was expressed in the common saying: ‘See, how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” 

The Fifth Commandment makes the terse statement: ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill.””’ Now, everyone understands that according to the Christian 
interpretation of this Commandment much more is implied in these 
words than appears on the surface; that the fundamental principle of 
our relations with our fellow-men is not comprised by the mere prohibi- 
tion to take another’s life. In fact, Our Lord expressly says so. In re- 
ferring directly and nominally to this Commandment, He says: “You 
have heard that it was said to them of old: “Thou shalt not kill. And 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment.’ But I say to 
you that whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment. And whosoever shall say to his brother ‘Raca,’ shall be in 
danger of the council” (Matt., v. 21). So, the taking of our neighbor’s 
life as forbidden by the wording of this law is not the only thing that 
counts and that may bring down the punishment of God; it is also what 
we may say to our neighbor, aye, what we may think of him, how we may 
feel towards him that Christ warns us about. 


Justice as a Basis of Our Relations 


We might say that justice should serve as the fundamental principle of 
human relations. Thus do civil governments act. Certain laws are set 
up to govern the relations of men, to limit or expand their rights, in an 
attempt to maintain peace and order and harmony in the civic body. 
Some of the greatest human minds have devoted the labors of a life-time 
towards the building up of such legal systems. Various peoples have de- 
veloped various legal systems with the one purpose in mind of regulating 
human relations and guiding men to social order and peace and security. 

And yet look about you in the world to-day, and you find that the 
trouble is that these very systems which men have set up in the past have 
broken down or are in the process of disintegration. They have failed 
of their purpose. The very instruments that men had set up to bring 
about the reign of justice have resulted in the greatest of injustices to a 
large proportion of mankind. Even in the everyday affairs between man 
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and man we know how often justice alone fails to bring satisfaction. We 
know that often the laws are indistinct and unclear, or that the facts in 
the case cannot be sufficiently proven, that often even the laws them- 
selves lead to new disputes and new disharmony among men, that often 
judgments are gained by trickery and sometimes even, though far less 
frequently, by bribery. We know too how often those who are responsi- 
ble for the making of the laws are prejudiced in favor of one or the other 
class, making truly just laws impossible from the very beginning. 

Was it not for just such reasons, to keep Christians from the alterca- 
tion and the disputes and the passions of the courts, that St. Paul in- 
veighs against Christians who use them? He refers them rather to their 
own church authorities for the settlement of their cases. That too was 
the attitude of the Church throughout the Middle Ages, especially as re- 
gards the clergy. She claimed exemption for them from the secular 
courts, and demanded that they be tried in her own. 

The principle of justice alone does not suffice for the regulation of hu- 
man relations according to the Christian ideal. It must be a principle 
that goes much farther than mere justice, one that rises above the clash 
of selfish claims and personal rights, one that is ready to make sacrifice 
rather than demand it—yes, one that is ready, when the mantle has been 
taken, to give the cloak also, even when one cheek has been smitten to be 
ready to offer the other—the principle of charity. 


Natural Deduction 


Our reason can build up an approach to the law of charity, at least in 
its negative features. Just as our unaided reason might lead us to a 
knowledge of God and of our fundamental duties towards Him, so can 
that same reason, by considering our natural relations with our fellow- 
man, deduce our fundamental obligations towards him. 

Consider yourself. You are born into this world with certain needs 
and desires, with certain powers and faculties. These things have not 
come from any extraneous influence; they have not been educated into 
you or reared into you; they areinborn. They are there from the begin- 
ning, a part of human nature. We could not imagine a human being 
without them. So, the very fact that they are naturally present within 
you gives you the undoubted natural right to satisfy within due limits 
these needs and desires and to develop these faculties and powers. They 
give you the natural right, for instance, to go on unhindered in the reason- 
able pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. You have the right to de- 
velop your personality. 

But the moment you claim this right for yourself over against your 
fellow-men, you are by that very fact implying that you have a corre- 
sponding duty towards them. For they too are born as you are with 
those same needs and desires, similar faculties and powers, and there- 
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fore have the same rights in the matter as you. So while you claim they 
have no right to transgress upon your rights, you must admit that you 
have no more rights to transgress upon theirs. We must, therefore, not 
do unto others what we would not have others do unto us. So, we are 
led at least to the negative side of the obligation of charity, which is 
really at bottom justice rather than charity. 


Christian Charity 


But charity is positive rather than negative; it is an active force. 
We are all children of the same Father who is in heaven; we are created 
by the same God; we are descended from the same first parents; we are, 
in short, all children of the same large family spread over the face of the 
earth. To state this relation to one another is to state our duty to- 
wards one another. Being children of one large family we must love one 
another as brethren. 

There is further the spiritual bonds beyond the merely carnal one. 
We are all redeemed by the blood of the self-same Christ, partaking of 
those same merits of His, receiving the same Sacraments, believing the 
same truths which He taught. We are brothers not only in Adam, but 
brothers also in Christ. 

And if Christ Himself insists on one thing more than another, it is 
surely His precept of charity. He refers to it again and again expressly 
and in His parables. He calls it His very own commandment, places it 
on a level, makes it ‘‘like” unto the first commandment of loving God 
above all things. He bids us love our neighbor as ourselves. Indeed, 
He sets up an even higher ideal. Even as He bids us be perfect as the 
Heavenly Father is perfect, so does He make His own love the model of 
ours: ‘“‘A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another 
as I have loved you.” And let us remember what suffering, sacrifice, 
humiliation, persecution, even death, He underwent out of that love for 
us, which is to serve as our model in the regulation of our relations with 
our fellow-men. Here indeed we have that fundamental principle which 
must guide us in those relations. 


Who Is My Neighbor? 


Christ bids us love our neighbor. That word “love’’ is a much abused 
word. It is used for sentimental attachment, for passionate sensuous- 
ness; it is used for the most heroic, self-sacrificing devotion. As a gen- 
eral thing, Christ Himself defined it as ‘doing unto others as we would 
have others do unto us.” 

It is not a matter of sentiment; it is rather one of principle. It isa 
creature of the reason and the mind rather than of feeling or of the heart. 
If we were merely to follow our feelings, we should naturally love some 
who appealed to us, be indifferent to others, and positively despise others 
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of our fellow-men. But if we loved only those who love us and who at- 
tract us, what would be the merit in that? As Our Lord Himself said: 
“Do not the pagans do this also?’”’ And if we do good only to those who 
do good unto us, what credit shall we have? No, we must love all our 
fellow-men on principle, whether they are attractive or not, whatever 
their race or color, whatever their position and walk in life. 

Christ bids us love our neighbor as ourselves. Luckily there was one in 
the audience at the time who asked Him who his neighbor was. There 
is no doubt that Our Lord purposely chose the actors in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan with which He answered that question, so as to drive 
home a deep lesson. 

It was a Hebrew who had been robbed and wounded and left to die on 
the highway. And it was a Samaritan who came along the way, carried 
him to the inn, gave him first aid, and committed him to the care of the 
inn-keeper until he should return when he would pay all the bills. 

Now, helping out this wounded man was undoubtedly a great act of 
charity, but it a far greater act of love in view of the two actors: the Jew 
and the Samaritan. We know that these two peoples were anything 
but friendly; indeed they were distinctly hostile. The Jew looked down 
upon the Samaritan as existing upon a lower level. Two of his own 
country-men had passed by the Jew as he lay there in the road, and there 
was every reason why this Samaritan should likewise pass him by—in- 
deed, perhaps, even finish the work which the robbers had not quite ac- 
complished. 

But in spite of this feeling of enmity between their peoples, in spite 
perhaps even of personal revulsion against the Hebrew race on the part 
of the Samaritan, he overcame all that and performed this good work. 
Our Lord surely wanted to drive home the truth that this is the great test 
of charity: to show love to those who love us not, who persecute us and 
hate us—that we must love such all the more, or rather make all the 
greater effort to love them because of the ill-feeling that may exist. 
Only then can we claim to be living the doctrine of Christian charity in 
our lives, setting it up as a regulation of our relations with our fellow- 
men, if we can bring our charity to overcome all the petty and the bigger 
prejudices which so tend to break up friendly and peaceful relations 
among men and set them at odds and enmity with each other. Only 
thus can the principle of charity really and truly work for that peace 
among men of which the Angels sang at Christ’s birth, and which He 
Himself indicated as the purpose of his earthly mission after His Resur- 
rection. 


Love of Man and Love of God 


We have grouped the Commandments according as they regulated our 
relations with God and regulated our relations with our fellow-men. It 
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might be well to point out in passing before we close that the division is 
not to be taken in the sense that the two divisions are altogether separate 
and distinct, and that here is no dependence of one upon the other. 
Our Lord takes pains in one of His instructions to insist upon the very 
contrary. 

He advises us on one occasion that, if we come to offer a sacrifice on the 
altar and there we remember that our neighbor has somewhat against us, 
we should leave there our gift at the altar and go and first be reconciled 
with our neighbor. This would seem strange at first sight, that God 
should take this attitude towards our sacrifice, that He should make its 
acceptableness dependent not upon our love for Him but upon our love 
for our neighbor. What does our love of our fellow-men have to do with 
a sacrifice that we offer directly to Him? 

It takes us back to the day when the great law was pronounced: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.... And the second is like to this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” He tells us there that the law 
of the love of God and the love of our neighbor are not really two laws, 
but different phases of the same law; they are like unto each other. 

The same principle appears in the one prayer which Our Lord taught 
us to pray: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” We ourselves there ask God to make His forgiveness of us 
depend upon our forgiveness of our neighbor. And St. John expressly 
tells us that, if a man claims to love God and does not love his neighbor, 
such a man is a liar. 

For if we love God, we must also love His creatures. They are in some 
form or another an expression, a reflection, of God’s beauty and power, 
and we cannot love God without loving His reflection in His creatures. 
God loves them, and we must love everything that He loves. God loves 
our fellow-men; on the same principle we must also love them. So we 
love those creatures, including our fellow-men, ultimately not so much 
because of themselves as because of God. And thus in regulating our 
relations with our fellow-men by this divine law of charity, we are really 
bringing those relations into close relationships with our worship and 
love of God. 
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Books by E. Bergmann and Peter Martinetti Put on 
Index of Forbidden Books 


The book entitled ‘“‘Die natiirliche Geisteslehre’’ (The Natural 
Doctrine of the Soul), by E. Bergmann, and three works by Peter 
Martinetti—‘‘Ragione e Fede’”’ (Reason and Faith), ‘“‘Gesu Cristo 
e il Cristianesimo”’ (Jesus Christ and Christianity), and “Il Van- 
gelo con introduzione e note” (The Gospel with Introduction and 
Notes)—have been put on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy 
Office, November 25 and December 3, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIX, 471). 


Concerning Funerals 


There is a case reported in the Acta A postolice Sedis which may 
be of practical application in some places in the States. Wherefore, 
we are giving here a brief summary of it. Two parishes of a town 
had one Catholic cemetery in common. The cemetery was lo- 
cated in parish A. The pastor of parish B often buried people in 
the common cemetery when the bodies were sent from other 
places. The pastor in whose territory the cemetery was located 
objected, saying that according to the law of Canon 1230, § 7, he 
had the right to bury those who did not belong to the town. There 
was no question of the burial of persons who had chosen the ceme- 
tery as their final resting place, which free choice is permitted to all 
Catholics; nor was there question of the so-called ancestral (or 
hereditary) burial place, but of persons who were strangers to the 
town. The pastor who buried the strangers claimed a custom to 
that effect, but, as the decision pointed out, the custom was not 
well established, since the other pastor also had buried a number 
of strangers, and the action of one parish against the law can 
hardly introduce a custom, which means action by a body of 
people or community. If no legal custom can be shown in favor 
of parish B, the pastor of the parish where the cemetery is located 
has the right to the out-of-town funerals (Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, July 10, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 474). 
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Instruction on Coédrdinating the Pious Union of the 
Clergy for the Missions with the Missionary Societies 


With the authority of the Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, the 
Pious Union is to be represented on the executive boards of the 
Papal Missionary Societies in the individual nations as well as in 
the Supreme Council at Rome. 


(A) NATIONAL Boarps oF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


1. In the various nations the National Board shall consist of 
the National Directors and Secretaries of the Pious Union of the 
Clergy and of the Pontifical Societies for the Missions established 
in that nation and of one Councillor chosen by the respective Na- 
tional Council of each Papal Society and of the Pious Union (each 
National Council sends one representative). 

2. The President of the Board who is elected by the Board it- 
self from among the National Directors of the Pious Union for the 
Clergy and the Pontifical Societies, shall hold office for three years, 
and may be reélected. 

3. The Board, at the call of the President, shall meet at least 
once a year, and as often as the President judges it opportune. 
Decisions shall be reached by an absolute plurality of votes. 

4. The Board shall have the duty to take care of all those 
things in each nation which make for the general welfare of the 
Pious Union of the Clergy and the Missionary Societies estab- 
lished in the confines of the nation, and to settle difficulties which 
perchance arise. 


(B) THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 

5. The Supreme Council, or Supreme Board, for the govern- 
ment of the Pontifical Missionary Societies and the Pious Union 
of the Clergy shall consist of the President of the Pontifical So- 
cieties for the Missions and of the International Council of the 
Pious Union of the Clergy, the Secretaries General of the same 
Missionary Societies and of the Pious Union of the Clergy, and of 
one Councillor for each of the Pontifical Societies and the Pious 
Union of the Clergy elected by the Boards. 

6. This Board shall be presided over by the President of the 
Pontifical Missionary Societies and of the Pious Union of the 
Clergy. 
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7. This Board shall attend to all things which will promote 
an orderly and fruitful conduct of the proper activities of the 
Pious Union of the Clergy and the Missionary Societies, and settle 
difficulties that may have arisen. 

8. The decisions of the Board shall be submitted to His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, for review and confirmation. 

9. The Supreme Board shall ordinarily meet every two months; 
extraordinary meetings may be called by the President whenever 
he deems it opportune. 


GENERAL MAGAZINE 


10. The general magazine which according to the Motu Pro- 
prio, ‘‘Decessor Noster,”’ of Pope Pius XI, is to serve for the Ponti- 
fical Societies of the Propagation of the Faith and that of St. 
Peter and Apostle, shall serve also the International Secretariate 
of the Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions. 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, approved the above Instruc- 
tion in an audience given the Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda, March 9, 1937 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 
476). 


The Venerable Dominic of the Mother of God 


The current issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis (X XIX, 479 sqq.) 
contains the gratifying news that the first stage in the process leading 
to beatification and canonization has been successfully completed 
in the case of Father Dominic of the Mother of God. With the 
promulgation of the Decree attesting his possession of the virtues 
in an heroic degree, it now becomes permissible to refer to this serv- 
ant of God as ‘‘Venerable,”’ although as yet he may not receive 
any external cult. Even casual students of the literature of the 
Oxford Movement must have been piqued by the brief though 
frequent references to this unassuming Passionist, who, character- 
istically enough, has continued to live rather in the writings of his 
converts than in hisown. The preamble to the Decree furnishes 
the explanation of this, when it states that ‘‘through the splendor 
of his virtues rather than by his preaching and writings’ he 
achieved his conversions. Though the best-known, Cardinal 
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Newman is only one of the illustrious figures whom the Venerable 
Dominic received into the Church. 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following appointments have been announced by the Holy 
See (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 493 sqq.): 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward Francis Hoban, Bishop 
of Rockford, has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Albert Anthony Siener (Diocese of Nash- 
ville) has been made Prothonotary Apostolic ad instar participan- 
tium. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Edward M. Brennan and John 
Joseph McGrand (Archdiocese of Toronto); Stephen J. Krasula, 
Joseph P. Donahue, William J. Stewart, John J. McCabe, William 
E. Cashin (Archdiocese of New York); John Roach (Diocese of 
Ogdensburg). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. William McCann, Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, John O’Brien, Michael Reilly, John Stanley (Archdiocese 
of New York); Nicholas J. Wegner (Diocese of Omaha); Claude 
Sechi (Diocese of Ogdensburg), Edward A. Freking (Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati), Patrick McGonagle (Archdiocese of Glasgow). 

The following received the Commenda of the Order of St. Gre- 
gory the Great: Dr. Edward J. Gray and Attorney James M. 
Coady (Archdiocese of Vancouver); William Henry Ayers and 
Ernest Francis Ayers (Archdiocese of Montreal). The following 
have been made Knights of St. Gregory the Great: Mr. Edward 
Lomas (Diocese of Shrewsbury); Mr. Arthur Couture (Archdio- 
cese of Montreal); Mr. Joseph Ransdell (Diocese of Alexandria). 
The following have been made Knights of St. Silvester: Matthew 
Clancy, Edward L. Kilty and Dr. E. M. Nomura (Vancouver). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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